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The Egypt of the Past. 


GYPT has always been a 
fertile land to the histo- 
rian. From the seven- 
teenth century, when the 
most extravagant and ab- 
absurd ideas were promul- 
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e gated and blindly accepted 
he by the reading public of 
if MTOR kA that period, until the pre- 

‘a4 y sent day, which has brought 





forth the sound and durable 
works of Wilkinson and 
Brugsch, and Dr. Birch’s 
numerous monographs and 
treatises, the bibliography 
of Egypt flows along in 
uninterrupted streams. To 
“the list of works which are 
of profit and entertainment 
to the reader, Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson’s “‘ Egypt of the Past” 
must be added.* Though not so 
large asthe histories of the first 
two writers above mentioned, 
and not pretending in any way 
' to be exhaustive, this work rightly 
commands a@ place in the libraries 
of all who are desirous of keeping 
themselves aw courant with the 
latest developments of thought and contemplation 
about the many mysteries which, in spite of all 
that has been said and written upon Egypt, still 
cling with undiminished force to the land of the 
Nile. Mr. Erasmus Wilson devotes his first 
chapter to the origin and early inhabitants of Cau- 
casian type; Thinis, the capital of Mena; the first 
Pharaoh ; the Osiris myth, which embodies the 
whele Scope of moral philosophy and the eternal 
condition of the soul in a future world; anda 
summary of the events of the first dynasty, the 
date of which may be placed at a distance of 
about six thousand years from our day. The 
salient points of the history of this remote 
dynasty include not only the erection of Thinis, 
bat the Mausoleum of Osiris at Kom-es-Sultan, 
the diversion of the bed of the Nile, the building 
of the Pyramid of Sakkarah, and the formula- 
tion of two of the principal chapters of the Ritual 
or the Book of the Dead. Literature at this time 
Was not altogether unknown, for we have written 
evidence of the progress of research in anatomy 
aud medicine during the reign of the successor 
of Mena, and the flint flakes which formed the 
oe knives and lancets are still preserved. 
nen ate Prisse d’Avennes, one of the most 
poe — draughtsmen of Egyptian antiquities,— 
we a in which no one has excelled him 
Thode © lamented Joseph Bonomi,—found at 
6063 a small cage containing a few ve 
fine flakes of il : Ki 
—— silex, of the size of a fish-scale, 
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pean Egypt of the Past,’ By, Erasmus Wilson, 
Me ; ” — of “ Cleopatra’s Needle, with Brief Notes 
pate - a Egyptian Obelisks,” With forty-six illus- 
» London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, 1881, 8yo. 


neatly mounted on little cedar-wood handles, 
evidently a set of lancets. But the use of 
a usefal article must not be held to favour, 
according to the author, a developmental state 
of man as implied by the term “stone period,” 
when stone was his only resource, since metals 
must have been in use among the Egyptians at 
the opening of the first dynasty, and possibly 
much earlier. A second chapter treats of the 
second and third dynasties; the language of the 
Egyptians, once so full of difficulty and doubt, 
was fairly well read by many, although, strange 
to say, without a universally accepted system 
of transliteration; the pyramid and tombs of 
Meidoum ; the worship and cult of the sacred 
bull; and the building of the Serapeum. Mr. 
Wilson’s remarks on the history and develop. 
ment of the language are apposite and lucid, 
but the consideration of the matter requires a 
large and comprehensive treatment, which would 
interfere with the limits proposed by the author 
to his work. A good grammar of the language 
with reference to the Coptic and Semitic philo- 
logy with which it is involved, is still a deside- 
ratum with us. All that have yet been written 
are crude, tentative, and imperfect. The best 
and most readily obtained is probably that 
written by M. Le Page Renouf, for Messrs. 
Bagster & Son, at the suggestion of the late 
Mr. W. R. Cooper, an ardent archaologist and 
lover of Egyptian history, to whom ina very 
great degree the foundation of the Society of 
Biblical Archzology, and the formation of 
the series of “‘ Records of the Past,” is admit- 
tedly ascribed. There is, however, no doubt 
that the desire of learning to read Egyptian 
hieroglyphics is extending among us. Perhaps 
some day the Universities of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge may see the propriety of stimulating 
this really important branch of scientific know- 
ledge by endowing a scholarship, or even the 
chair of a professor with the funds necessary 
for this purpose. Dr. Birch’s “ Introduction to 
the Study of Egyptian Hieroglyphics,” London, 
1857; Chevy. Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s Place,” 
London, 1848-1867; M. de Rougé’s “ Christo- 
mathie Egyptienne,’ Paris, 1867; Brugsch- 
Bey’s ‘‘ Hieroglyphische Grammatik,” Leipzig, 
1872; the “ Grammaire Démotique,” published 
at Berlin in 1855; and many other works on 
this language, would enable any competent 
scholar, with sufficient leisure at command, to 
master the difficulties of the language in a com- 
paratively short space of time, an acquaintance 
with the cognate languages not being really so 
imperative as might be supposed. 

Of the builders of the Pyramids, and of the 
Sphinx, and the obelisk worship of the fourth 
dynasty, to which Mariette attributes the date 
of 4235 B.C., and Lepsius 3122 B.C., while 
Wilkinson is content with the assignment of the 
less distance of 2,450 years before the Christian 
era,—the author has much tosay. A succeed- 
ing chapter relates the principal events from the 
fifth to the eleventh dynasty, say from 3951 B.C. 





to 3064 B.C., if we accept the farthest position 


assigned by Egyptian chronologists, or from 
2240 B.C. to 2080 B.C. if we accept the more 
moderate theories of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
The history of those early dynasties is obscure; 
of their remains the chief are the pyramid of 
Unas, the tombs of Thi and Ptah-hotep, the 
pyramids of Meri-ra-pepi and Meren-ra, the city 
of Zan or Tanis, the family of Antef, and the 
expedition to the land of Pant, or “ the South,” 
in the reign of Sankhara, the fifty-eighth 
monarch of the Royal Fasti commemorated in 
the Tablet of Abydos. The productiveness of 
the black soil of Egypt, we are told, annually 
enriched by the inundations of the Nile, has 
become proverbial. By the expenditure of very 
little labour, always a cheap commodity in 
Egypt, the population was supplied with every- 
thing necessary for food and raiment, but luxury 
and refinement clamoured for more. Caravans 
of Arab traders made regular journeys between 
the Nile and the South, and returned laden with 
spices, perfumes, balsams, frankincense, and 
precious woods. The South was the “Ophir” 
and the “ Punt,” or “ Pount,” of the Egyptians, 
and its produce was sought after most eagerly. 
Punt was a generic name for the whole southern 
region ; it lay to the south of Abyssinia, between 
Bab-el-Mandeb and Cape Guardafum, and at a 
later period embraced the opposite coastof Arabia. 
Brugsch, whose authority and statements have 
been very generally accepted throughout this 
work, mentions an obscure tradition that Pant 
was the original home of the gods, the Ta-neter, 
or “Holy Land,” whence the Theban triad 
of Amen, Maut, and Khons, the father, mothers 
and son, travelled to the Valley of the Nile, and 
there laid the foundation of the Egyptian 
empire. On the coast of the Delta, which, at 
this remote period, was in all probability a very 
swampy district, densely overgrown with the 
low vegetation usually occurring in the warm 
marshes of tropical latitudes, and which was 
first brought under cultivation in the vicinity 
of This or Thinis, and Memphis, the towns of 
Tanis and MHeracleopolis Parva had been 
founded by Semitic wanderers over the sea. 
These colonists gradually penetrated into the 
interior country, and there came into collision 
with the Egyptians coming from the north, and 
adopted their culture and their manners, At 
the same time, however, it is recorded by the 
talented bat anonymous author of Baedeker’s 
“Egypt,” they retained their independence 
under kings of their own, who, during the period 
of the sixth, seventh, and eighth Egyptian 
dynasties, form the ninth and tenth contem. 
poraneous dynasties of the Heracleopolites who, 
from the year 2691 B.C. onwards, ruled over the 
Delta, and perhaps also the whole of Lower 
Egypt. The eleventh dynasty, which closed 
the sway of the Heracleopolites, was not 
esteemed by the Egyptians as a. strictly 
legitimate line. 

The twelfth dynasty finds Egypt still in an 
unsettled state. Amenemhat I., tle'founder of 





the line, builds a wall along the eastern frontier 
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of the Delta, to oppose the invasions of the 
Asiatic races, and founds the temple of Karnak, 
so well known to us from all illustrated works 
on Egypt. Subsequent monarchs add to the 
fortresses, temples, and public buildings, which, 
as in their magnificent desolation, so, too, in 
their monumental teaching, still form a promi- 
nent feature of the country. One of the prin- 
cipal political events in this age is the regu'ation 
of the traffic between Egypt and Central 
Africa by Usertesen III.,or “the Great,” to 
whom, in recognition of his meritorious and 
memorable reign, Thothmes the Great subse- 
quently erected a memorial temple, that his 
name might be remembered with as much 
sanctity in Nubia as that of Snefru or Sen- 
neferu, of the third dynasty, was in the valleys 
of Sinai. The space at command on this occa- 
sion does not allow us to say much of the 
“ Hyksos”’ or shepherd kings, the exponents of 
the political power of the shepherd colonists, 
whose power was first felt in Egypt in the four- 
teenth dynasty, althoagh they had entered the 
country long before as Semitic immigrants 
during the twelfth dynasty, upwards of 2,000 
years before the Christian era. These new- 
comers, meeting with kindred spirits among the 
seaports of the Delta, and allying themselves 
with these and warlike Arabian tribes, at length 
became powerful enough to defeat the standing 
armies of the Pharaohs and obtain possession of 
the whole of Lower Egypt. Three dynasties 
belong to the victorious Hyksos: the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth; but they ruled during the 
fourteenth also, through the nominal reign of 
the Xoite kings. They applied the name of 
the Egyptian god Set to their own gods 
(Be‘aiim); and the andro.sphinxes yet pre- 
served at Tanis with the portrait-heads of their 
monarchs prove that they employed Egyptian 
artists in their service. Perhaps, too, they 
themselves acquired a knowledge of Egyptian 
plastic arts. It is at the close of the Hyksos 
period that Abraham and Joseph arrive in 
Egypt, just before the success of the war of 
independence, the overthrow of the dynasty, 
and the erection of the new empire by Aahmes, 
who, succeeded by a long line of Thothmes I.-1V., 
aud Amenhotep I.-IV. gives the crowning point 
of culmination to the imperial system of 
“ Egypt of the Past.” The foreign campaigns, 
extensive religious changes, numerous architec- 
taral erections, and enlargement of the boun- 
daries of government which occur during this 
period are well described and carefully ex- 
plained by Mr. Wilson, who has never failed to 
utilise throughout his book the newest evi- 
dences and the latest information which has been 
brought to light and accepted concerning the 
ancient history of Egypt. Of the nineteenth 
dynasty, made famous by the names of Rameses 
I. and II., and Seti or Sethos I.; of the twen- 
tieth, equally illustrious for its third Rameses, 
and succeeding monarchs of the same name, 
much is related, but we must refer the reader 
to the pleasant and instructive pages and carefal 
illustrations of the book under notice if he 
would acquire a large fand of accurate informa- 
tion which has been herein sifted and condensed 
in a way which is both creditable to the author 
and thankfully acceptable to those who cannot 
sparethe time to go through more prolix narra- 
tives of those times. Rameses III., the most 
splendid and wealthiest of the Pharaohs, won 
most of the treasures that he applied to the 
immense works of the Memnonium, the temples 
of Memphis and Heliopolis, and that dedicated 
to the god Khunsu at Karnac, from the foreign 
enemies who fell beneath his yoke. Part also he 
derived from mines, quarries, and commercial 
enterprises; for his fleets, like those of the 
Royal Lady Pharaoh Hatasu (the Elizabeth of 
Bgyptian history, if we may compare English 
with Egyptian dynasties), brought spices and 
rarities from the rich shores of the Indian 
Qoean. For thirty-two years he filled the throne 
of Egypt, and devoted the last part of his life, 
which was broken by no great wars, to the 
domestic welfare of the valley of the Nile, 
which under his orders was planted with shady 
trees,—a deed which won for him perpetual 
gratitude. The fame of his wealth has, how- 
ever, outlasted that of his achievements; and it 
was the superabundance of his riches which 
alienated him and his children from the severe 
simplicity of an earlier time. He lived, says 
Kbers, surrounded by a harem, in whose pesti- 
lent soil conspiracies were constantly fostered, 
to which he was nearly falling a sacrifice, and 
he ended his days as the mere tool of the 
priests, enervated and enfeebled, and scorned 


by his contemporaries, after sharing sovereignty 
with his son. 

The concluding chapters of Egyptian history, 
as told by Mr. Wilson, who brings his book down 
to the close of the thirty-first, or second Persian 
dynasty, present to us the usual picture of im- 
perial and national decadence. The growing 
power of Assyria had absorbed the kngdom, 
which had already fallen a prey to the Ethiopians. 
Psammetichus, with a league of twelve governors, 
and aided by Greeks and Carians, threw off the 
Asiatic yoke. A short period of revival ensued, 
but finally, under the Roman emperors, Thebes, 
the ancient capital of the mightiest sovereigns 
of the world, at length reduced to the condition 
of a provincial city, witnessed strange and 
unwonted changes of fortune. Many of the 
rock-tombs became the cells of recluses, many 
venerable monuments and noble portrait-statues 
were reduced to ruin on the ground of being the 
work of the heathen, and many temple-halls 
transformed into Christian churches. Much in 
the same way, the pious abbot of St. Alban’s 
destroyed the Celtic literature which he found 
in buried chambers on the site of the ancient 
city of Verulam, and the evangelising pioneers 
of the Roman Christian church utilised the 
edifices dedicated to the gods of Rome, which 
they found ready to suit their purpose in mavy 
a@ city of Britannia. Many of the existing 
Egyptian architectural and historical remains 
will soon be hopelessly destroyed ; shepherds 
feed their flocks where palaces once reared 
their imposing masses, and the inhabitants of 
the remoter villages, that have sprung up amid 
the ruined magnificence of bygone centuries, 
have so little respect for the remains of an 
antiauity whose teachings they cannot grasp, 
that they burn the finest fragments in their 
lime-kilns, cut up statues, pillars, and columns 
into mill-stones, build wretched huts with the 
finely-hewn blocks, and even chip the carved 
stones into small pieces in the vain hope of 
finding a forgotten or a hidden treasure. To 
the student, as well as to the ordinary reader, 
no small gain will accrue from a perusal of 
Mr. Wilson’s work, which partakes of the 
character of a synoptical view of the history, 
language, and literature of Egypt, at the same 
time that it is full of suggestions which may 
lead some among us to view Egyptian relics in 
newer lights, and in ways that we have hitherto 
failed to adopt. Theillustrations, both coloured 
and drawn on wood, are well done; they are 
fairly representative of the principal remains, 
and to a work which aims at being popular 
rather than abstrusely profound, they are indis- 
pensable. Its, moderate size contrasts well 
with larger volumes, but for all this, little that 
is of importance to be said will be found to 
have been omitted. The lists of dynasties and 
the explanations of hieroglyphic characters will 
be found useful for reference and comparison 
with the detailed records in the body of the 
work. Mr. Wilson, in his preface, alludes to the 
newest discovery of twenty royal mummies in 
a subterranean excavation in the Western 
Mountain, opposite Thebes, and hints at the 
possible incorporation of their history into a 
second edition of his book. We can only trust 
that he will be enabled to carry this proposi- 
tion into effect with as little delay as possible. 








DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


THERE are few persons, even among those 
who are not the possessors of diamonds or 
others of the higher class of precious stones, 
who would not be conscious of the interest 
attaching to the subject. It is not merely that 
the objects treated of are in themselves very 
beantifal in texture and colour, buat that they 
are surrounded by such attractive associations. 
They have formed the adornments of beauty and 
the appendages of luxury and power and magni- 
ficence in all ages. On the title-page of the 
work dpropos of which we offer some remarks 
on the subject,* the very words,—“ Diamant et 
pierres précieuses: bijoux, joyaux, et orfévreries,” 
seem to glitter on the paper. All the associa- 
tions with the subject are courtly and sumptuous, 
go much so that Thackeray’s satirical story of 
the “Great Hoggarty Diamond” seems a de- 
basement of the great gem to the playing of a 
part quite below its proper associations. 





* Diamant et Pierres Précieuses : bijoux, joyaux, 
orfévreries, an point de vue de leur Histoire et de leur 
Travail. Par Ed. Jannettaz, BE, Fontenay, Em, Vander- 
heym, et A, Coutance, Deuxidme Edition. Paris : 
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A distinction may be drawn be 
precious stones which are found in a — 
regularly-crystallised form, and those whi chan 
not crystallise and are found in irregular reg 
The list of crystallised stones is, of course, 
headed by the diamond, which in its naturaj 
state is usually found either in cubes or in forms 
closely related to cubes, and formed, as it were 
by the paring off of the angles of the parallelo, 
gram. The ruby and topaz belong also to the 
order of crystalline stones, which take most] 
the form of six-sided prisms, either with pennliel 
sides, or diminishing to a point at either exe 
tremity like two hexagonal cones placed base to 
base. The emerald and beryl also crystallige in 
hexagons, bat with small diagonal facets at the 
angles. The sapphire is a crystal of six gideg 
two long sides opposite to each other, a long 
hexagonal prism. The topaz crystallises rather 
variously, most often in eight faces. The quartz, 
of which there are several varieties under what 
may be called specific names, such as amethyst, 
false topaz, &c., forms hexagon crystals with or 
witnout pointed ends. The turquoise, one of the 
most beautiful in colour of all the precious 
stones, is never found crystallised, but always 
in comparatively smooth, rounded forms showing 
a different type of origin from the crystallised 
stones. Almost the only other substances of 
value that do not occur in crystallised forms are 
pearls and corals, and these, of course, are formed 
under different circumstances from purely 
mineral stones, and belong to a different class. 
A considerable portion of the first part of the 
treatise before us is occupied with considerations 
as to the various prismatic forms which can be 
artificially produced from the nataral prismatic 
forms assumed by diamonds and other stones, 
and the theoretical and practical means of de- 
fining and proportioning them. There is alsoa 
good deal of information in regard to the various 
tests which may be applied to ascertain the 
genuine character and the degree of purity of 
crystallised stones. In regard to the relative 
hardness of various stones, this is naturally 
determined by the power of one stone to make 
scratches on another. Ifa diamond is scratched 
with one of the points of a crystallised topaz, 
the topaz point is blunted, and the mark which 
will be seen on the face of the diamond is only 
the dust of the topaz, which can be brushed off 
with the finger. But if the topaz is scratched 
with the diamond, the latter is unaltered, and 
the surface of the former is marked by 4 
striation which can only be removed by further 
polishing down. It is on the base of this pro- 
cess of comparison that a kind of scale of com- 
parative hardness has been formed represented 
by ten substances, of which diamond is the 
highest and graphite the lowest in the scale, 
It is @ curious indication of the immense import- 
ance of chemical conditions of combination in 
determining the outward aspect of a substance, 
that these two extremes of the scale, the 
brilliant and hard diamond and the soft black 
graphite, are both chemically the same sub- 
stance,—pure carbon. ; 
The most valuable diamonds are those which 
are entirely colourless. Those with a blue 
tinge, though still more rare, are not 60 highly 
valued, as the actual beauty of the pure ones 
outweighs the rarity of the blue variety. One of 
the finest of the blue variety is, we believe, 10 
the collection of Mr. Beresford Hope. Diamonds 
of a red tinge take still a good place; green 
diamonds are tolerably numerous, and rank 
lower; yellow ones are very common, and the 
least esteemed. The estimation of the value of 
a diamond is made according toa regular system 
of appraisement, for an account of which we 
refer the reader to the book, merely mentioning 
that it will surprise many of those who are not 
conversant with the subject to learn what : 
large proportion of a diamond is often on 
away to dust in cutting it so as to make ¢ . 
most of its brilliancy. The greatest diamon 
in the French Treasury, the Regent, weighed, be 
are told, 410 carats before cutting, and 1364 after 
cutting, which seems an immense loss in = 
but we presume it really increased the marke 
able value of the gem. Of course, the a“ 
dust taken off in cutting is not allowed yes 
lost, but it is useful chiefly for practical - 
poses, in forming in its turn the eae Pi. 
grinding down the faces of other — waa 
this superb stone will yield te no tool ba 
made from its own ee , 
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importance attached to these small pieces of 
stallised carbon, some of which have been 
the subject of diplomatic negotiations, and of 
aren worse forms of fighting. According to the 
gathors, the Regent, before mentioned, is 
simitted to be the most remarkable diamond in 
the world; but this may be national prejudice. 
It has had a remarkable history, and was at one 
tine stolen and entirely lost, as was supposed ; 
god on another later occasion was pledged by 
the French Government to a German banker in 
respect of a loan. Our own Koh-i-noor is ranked 
pert; and there is a partial history and a draw- 
ing given of & mysterious diamond, the Mogul, 
which was in the treasury of Aurungzebe in the 
wyenteenth century, but which has disappeared, 
gnless, a8 some persons think, it is identical 
with the Koh-i-noor. 

Those who are interested in learning to what 
processes the diamond is subjected to bring it to 
its best form will find some information on these 
points given, with one or two illustrations of 
the operators at work, which are, however, 
rather too small to show the modus operandi 
very clearly. It is, though, sufficiently described. 
The three principal operations are cleavage: 
then what our French authors call brutage, 
whichis arough formationvf theshaps previously 
to its being finished by the cutter, whose work 
forms the final stage. The cleavage is done when 
the diamond is not of a good shape originally, or 
bas faults and imperfections which can advan- 
tageously be cut away. The work is carried on 
with a cutting diamond inserted by means of 
cement in a copper matrix at the end of a short 
stick, the diamond to be cut being inserted in a 
similar stick; thus a sufficient leverage is ob- 
tained, and an incision is made in the diamond 
to be operated upon, in one of its natural lines 
of cleavage (the direction of which is deduced 
from the angles of crystallisation), and it can 
then be split along this line of cleavage with a 
knifeand a hammer. Ifthe diamond is naturally 
found in a good shape for working upon, and 
free from blemish, there is no need for cleavage ; 
but the brutage or rough-shaping is the only 
stage before the final cutting and polishing. The 
rough shaping is carried on by two diamonds 
worked upon each other, also carried at the ends 
of sticks as in cleavage, but of shorter and 
stronger ones, as the diamond bas to be shaped 
by mere force in rubbing and beating one 
against the other, and requires the exercise of 
considerable strength. In both cases the operator 
must be very well acquainted with the habits of 
crystallisation of the diamond, and the rough- 
shaper, of course, really decides its ultimate 
form, the work of the cutter being really rather 
polishing than cutting. The polishing is done on 
& wheel served with diamond-powder in very 
fineolive oil. The powder comes from the cleavers 
and shapers, the former of whom wear leather 
aprons, one side fastened round their waists and 
the other side to the edge of the table at which 
they work, so that all minute fragments may be 
collected. 

The latter part of the work is occupied with 
Temarks upon jewelry and goldsmiths’ work 
generally, with illustrations; considering the 
subject from an artistic point of view. In this 
light, however, this part of the subject is not 
treated so exhaustively as to call for any special 
consideration in our columns, where so much 

8 been said on the subject of artistic work- 
manship; and our language is rich in books on 
be part of the subject. The special interest 
4 the book we have been speaking of lies in the 
: orough statement which it gives of the quali- 
pon of the diamond and other precious stones, 

nd of the theory and practice of working them. 
8 regard to this, which is its main object, the 
work displays that logical treatment of the sub- 
aed = — which is such a praiseworthy cha- 
lc of French technical publications 
= ; rally. Tnis is the prosaic side of the sub- 
. certainly ; and some persons, especially of 
Mage whose privilege it is to be decked with 
a a quintessences of colour and light, 
rd ‘ a they would rather contemplate the 
rd of the finished object than follow its 
for y into the workshop. Bat they must not 
pe Po Papi. the jewels with which they 
eeneni own beauty, that there isa moral in 
oe with them. It is given in a concen- 
sil for by Herc opm ir 

ing proud of he os wie Bc a 
ens. r beauty and of her sparkling 


‘* Whenas that ruby which 
Runk from the tip of our col om 
Will last to be a pre-ious stone” 


When all your worl i of beauty ’s gone,” 


STRAWBERRY LEAVES AND BLACK 
DIAMONDS. 


THE coronet of an English Marquess, as 
many of our readers are aware, is a golden 
circlet, on which four pearls are interposed 
between as many golden strawberry leaves. The 
rank in the peerage is marked by several cha- 
racteristics. Originally the President of the 
Marches,—there was a Marguis de Septimanie 
in Carlovingian times,—the distinctions which 
now attach to the title in England, of “ Prince,” 
and “ Most Noble,’’ are those of the eldest son 
of a Duke, to the heir of which, as originally a 
sovereign title, the above dignities apply. And 
some English Marquesses, as Lord Londonderry, 
with 60,000 acres of landed property, and Lord 
Bute, with 116,000 acres, may well look down 
on many a German or Italian Duke. 

It is of the first of these magnates that we 
now have to speak, as having added,—shall we 
say, & new lustre to his coronet ?—at all events, 
as replacing the ancestral pearls by black dia- 
monds. In other words, Lord Londonderry has 
added to his rank, wealth, and illustrious descent 
the rare novelty of becoming a retail coal 
dealer. The expression may raise a smile, but 
we are by no means sure that it may not be a 
smile of that agreeable kind which is permitted 
tothose who win. At all events, Lord London- 
derry is now doing what mavuy persons who are 
inconvenienced by the magnitude of their coal 
bills have long begged and prayed some great 
coal-owner to do,—selling his own coal retail 
in London. We have before us a note from the 
wharf, St. John’s Wharf, Millbank, on which 
what is intended for the coronet of a Marquess, 
is duly stamped,—dpropos of which we recom- 
mend those whom it may concern to have a 
correct drawing substituted for what wa can 
only call a diagram. Joking apart, if the 
Marquess of Londonderry shows that by fair and 
open dealing he can afford to reduce the price 
of Wallsend coal tothe Londoner by 15} per cent., 
there will be many persons of opinion that he 
has added a new lustre to his coronet by so 
doing. We observe that on the day on which 
the price of 22s. a ton for Newcastle coal, 
delivered within four miles of the Wharf at Mill- 
bank, is quoted by the agents of the Marquess, 
six of the most respectable firms in the London 
coal trade advertise best Wallsend coal at 
26s. In the same paper, however, there is 
an advertisement of apparently the same 
quality of coal on sale by a proprietary 
company at 18s.aton. We do not affect to be 
in a position to advise our readers on the subject, 
further than to hint that it will be well for them 
to put the question to the test. It has long 
been matter of doubt and debate how it was 
that the price of coal at the pit’s mouth was 
quintupled or sextapled by the time the mineral 
was put on our fires in London. Very much has 
been said as toacoal ‘‘ring.” The truth of this 
will now be put to the test. The quality of coal 
has to be considered in the first place. We 
apprehend that there is no better than that 
which the Marquess of Londonderry can sup- 
ply; but here we await the opinion of the 
expert. 

There are several kinds of * Wallsend” coal, 
and the size of the “double-screened”’ coal, as 
delivered to the householder, is an element of 
value. The expenses and risks of delivery are 
large, and the temptation to the individual 
dealer to cut in and undersell a ring, if such 
there be, and if they keep up a fictitious price, 
is great. Therefore, it will be a metropolitan 
benefit to have this matter set at rest, as it is 
likely now to be. If Lord Londonderry can send 
into our cellars, within four miles of Millbank, 
the best Newcastle coal at 22s. a ton, there is 
no doubt that the merchants will have to come 
down to that price. Wespeak with due reserve, 
knowing that there is a difference between the 
beginning and the end of any new enterprise. 
But the usual elements of failure seem absent 
in this case. There is no needy urgency, no 
want of capital, no want of thorough practical 
knowledge of the case, no want of command of 
the mineral to be sold. Under these circam- 
stances, the difference between 26s. and 22s. a 
ton is worthy of very serious attention. If Lord 
Londonderry can permanently bring down the 
price of coal in London by the simple and 
legitimate mode of dispensing with intermediate 
agency between the pit in the North and the 
edge of the wharf on the Thames, he will be 
better deserving of a statue than some persons 
who have been or are to be gratified by that 





mark of the gratitude of their contemporeriee. 


THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ir we felt some doubt, during the progress of 
last session of the Institute, as to the advisa- 
bility of spending so much in printing for imme- 
diate use incomplete abstracts of the papers 
read, we have no doubt whatever as to the 
advantage of issuing the whole Transactions of 
the session in a volume like that now before us. 
When the papers were issued in their complete 
form during the progress of the session they 
were necessarily hurried in regard to revision, 
and, coming out in this pamphlet form, we 
should surmise that their natural fate often was 
to be thrown aside until the volume was com- 
plete for binding, and very possibly never looked 
at again. Coming to the subscribers in the com- 
plete form in which the present volume comes, 
printed on excellent paper, and supplied with 
admirable and carefally-drawn illustrations, the 
Transactions certainly assume a more attractive 
form than they have ever assumed before. 
The only drawback lies in the absolute 
necessity of printing a certain amount of the 
matter twice over, in order to supply the imme- 
diate report of the paper necessary as & 
basis for the discussions. It becomes, however, 
in this light, simply a question of funds. If the 
Institute can afford it, the result seems to us 
quite worth the extra trouble, when we consider 
it as @ means of representing adequately what 
has been done during the session. In this 
respect the matter seems to concern not only 
members of the Institute, but also the manner 
in which the doings of that body are presented 
to the outer world. We hope that, notwith- 
standing the semi-private form of publication to 
which the Transactions of a society are limited, 
it will be thought worth while to give to a 
large section of the public press an opportunity 
of forming and expressing an opinion upon the 
merits of this year-book of the central architec. 
tural institution of the kingdom, and of the 
result we should feel no doubt. We say this 
without partiality, having by no means always 
supported the action of the Institute, or the 
manner in which their Transactions were got 
up; but we feel sure that no cultivated and 
impartial reader could take up this volame with- 
out being struck by the varied interest of its 
subjects,—artistic, archzological, and practical, 
—and the very thorough manner in which they 
have been gone into. So little seems generally 
known in the ex-architectaral world as to the 
work the Institute of Architects is really 
doing,—the reports in the daily papers being 
generally of the most meagre description,—that 
we imagine many non-professional readers would 
be considerably surprised to find so important a 
volume as this issued as the result of one year’s 
deliberations. 

As a practical book of reference on several 
important subjects, this volame has something 
like a permanent value. We find, first, the 
very important subject of barrack-planning and 
construction, treated by Mr. Ingress Bell, both 
historically and practically, and with typical 
plans of what has been done in past and in 
modern days. One of these plans of an old 
barrack, that in the Savoy neighbourhood, has 
a value in itself, as it is a hitherto unpublished 
plan of an old and interesting corner of London 
in its former state. The plans of the typical 
modern English barrack are in most respects 
good model plans, though we are unable to 
understand why it should be supposed that only 
with the officials of the War Office could such 

lans have been matured; and we quite concur 
in the remarks made in the course of the dis- 
cussion in regard to the conduct of the 
Government in selecting a plan out of a 
competition as the best plan for cavalry 
barracks, and then taking the planning into 
their own hands, and leaving the archi- 
tect with the privilege of putting the out- 
side shell to it. This illustrates only too well 
the average Government idea about architec- 
ture in this country; but in any case the essay, 
with its illustrations, forms a useful contribution 
to the literature of the subject. We may point 
out one defect in the plan given of married 
soldiers’ quarters in connexion with brigade 
depdt barracks; al! these are residences with 
one small bedroom only. It may be presumed 
that married soldiers, like other people, will 
have children; indeed, as there is a schoolroom 
provided in connexion with the block, it would 
appear that the War Office has contemplated 
this contingency. It is not desirable that there 





should be only o1e bedroom for parents and 
a 
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children after the latter have passed infancy, 
and the going back to this arrangement in 
Government barracks is to be deprecated. If 
considerations of space render an extra room 
impossible, the solation would be found in 
providing a turn-up bed for the children in the 
living-room, to be let down at night. Bat there 
is no evidence that the authorities have con- 
sidered the subject at ail. 

Another practical subject of far more general 
interest at present, that of electric lighting, 
is illustrated both with pen and pencil _in 
the paper read by Mr. Slater, and which 
will be found to be a very clear and use- 
fal resumé of the state of the matter at 
present, as affecting the great public question 
of artificial lighting for everyday use; and the 
diagrams accompanying it, and illustrating one 
or two of the leading systems, are very well 
executed, and add much to the usefalness and 
interest of the paper. On the matter of Quanti- 
ties, which formed the subject of auother 
lengthened paper and discussion during the 
session, we have previously expressed our mind. 
The subject is chiefly of interest to professional 
men only; they will find in this volume most of 
the arguments for and against the undertaking 
of quantity-surveying by the architect very fully 
given, and, like the artist whose colours were 
mixed for him, and who “had nothing to do 
but shove ’em on,” the reader of the Quantities 
paper and discussion will have nothing to do bat 
read the arguments which are all prepared for 
him, and then make up his mind which is the 
best. Last, but by no means least, among the 
practical papers we have the very full and ableone 
by Mr. E.C. Robins, which in its fall form as given 
here is a much larger and more elaborate essay 
than either was or could have been actually read 
at the meeting ; and though in general we should 
not approve of the system of publishing in 
Transaction volumes what was not really said at 
the meeting, there is a reasonable excuse for it 
in this case, in consideration of the very great 
importance of giving a general summing up of 
the subject. In this respect we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that this volume of the Trans- 
actions is worth possessing, if only on account of 
the paper and discussion on this subject of 
sanitary science. Those interested in the sub- 
ject will find there an admirable all-round view 
of it by an architect wao has given much 
thought to it, anda discussion embodying the 
views pro and con. of a number of gentlemen, 
nearly all of whom had acquired a special 
right to speak on the subject; for in this 
respect the discussion was a very well-ordered 
one, and there was very little indeed of the 
mere talking for the sake of talking, which it is 
usually very difficult to keep out of such dis- 
cussions. 

In the archwological department of the 
Transactions the most important subject is the 
Roman villa at Brading, of which, we are glad 
to see, the Institute have been able to publish 
some very good illustrations, including coloured 
lithographs of some parts of the mosaic floor 
designs. The other archwological paper, by 
Mr. Stevenson, bearing the title, “ Historical 
Documents,” has less practical usefulness, The 
writer of it, in common with others of the party 
to which he belongs, seems unwilling to see two 
sides of a question; and because every relic of 
an old building and record of an old custom is 
interesting, as it unquestionably is, he puts aside 
the fact that there are at times still more im. 
portant considerations bearing on the require- 
ments of the present day, and that the due 
falfilment of these may not be compatible with 
the preservation of every morsel of old brick 
or stone merely because it is old. The paper 
was the occasion ef a smart and somewhat un- 
kind retort by Sir Edmund Beckett, who, how- 
ever, certainly had the best of the argument in 
&@ common-sense point of view. 

The paper which was read upon Persian 
architecture and construction, written but not 
read by Mr. Pardon Clarke and Mr. Hayter Lewis, 
is, we are glad to see, also supplied with illus. 
trations of the general plan of the style cf 
building referred to, and of the diagrams of 
the typical form of fretted roofing belonging 
more or less to all styles connected with or 
influenced by Arabian architecture. The paper 
woald, perhaps, have been better named 

Modern Persian Architecture,” or “ Persian 
Honse Architecture,” as this is the part of the 
subject it more especially illustrates. As Mr. 
Fergusson remarked in the discuasion, to pro- 
pose to treat “Persian Architecture” ag a 
whole in a single evening’s paper would be to 


of the subject. 


right man in the right place. 








STEAM LOCOMOTION FOR STREET 
TRAMWAYS. 


Unper the auspices of the Liverpool Tram. 
ways Company and of the Corporation of 
Liverpool, some trials are about to take place in 
that city to test the capabilities of tramway 
locomotives. One of the locomotives that will 
compete,—that made under Matthews’s patent, 
—we had an opportunity of seeing last week at 
the works of Mr. F. W. Jackson, Kingsbury- 
road, Ball’s-pond, favourably known to some of 
our readers as a manufacturer of builders’ plant 
and machinery. Mr. Matthews’s engine ig in all 


essential particulars a miniature railway loco- 


motive, weighing about five tons, but combining 
certain modifications to meet the exigencies of 
street tramway traffic and the requirements 


of the Board of Trade. The successful applica- 
tion of steam locomotion to street tramways, 
under the conditions and restrictions to which 


we refer, has been an exceedingly difficult 


problem to solve, if, indeed, a solution has yet 
been arrived at. Upon this point, the Liverpool 
trial may afford some evidence, For our own 
part, we are bound to confess wa look rather to 
electric power than that of steam to remove 
existing difficulties, but that may not be yet. 
To conform with a condition imposed by the 
Board of Trade, all working parts of the engine 
are encased so as to prevent the frightening of 
horses. To meet this particular requirement, it 
would only be necessary to enclose the working 
parts on the outside, but the mnd and dust of 
street trafficrender it desirable that the cylinders, 
pistons, cranks, &c., should be completely 
encased, and this is effected in Mr. Matthews’s 
engine, in which the whole of the driving 
machinery is arranged on the outside of the 
frame-plates, and enclosed in a close casing. 
The engine can be driven from either 
end,—a® necessary provision for all tramway 
engines which do not travel continuously on 
circular routes, but which need reversing at the 
end of each journey. It is one of the condi- 
tions of the Board of Trade that the driver of 
the engine must be right in front, so that he 
may keep a thorough look-out, and have perfect 
command of the machine. In the engine which 
we are describing the boiler is of the locomotive 
type, working, however, with a pressure of 
150 lb, of steam to the square inch. ‘the water 
is carried in side tanks, in which is placed a 


patent condenser for the exhanst steam, the/| special 


tanks being connected by a pipe. Smoke is 
prevented by the use of smokeless fuel. The 
regulator and reversing levers are placed at 
each end of the engine, and at each end there 
is & powerful brake to be operated by the 
driver's foot. The engine is covered by a roof, 
and the boiler is enclosed with a casing, the 
upper part of which is fitted with sliding glass 
panels or windows. The total height is about the 
same as that of a passenger tram-car. The fire- 
box is necessarily at one end only of the engine, 
and as it is not proposed to employ a stoker in 
addition to a driver, it is obvious that the dri 
can ouly be near the stoke-hole when 
gine is travelling in one direction, and, 
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even when he is driving from the firebox 
the engine, he will hardly be able to 






























seem ignorant of the great extent and intricacy 


In conclasion, we may observe that the result 
quite bears out the correctness of the views of 
the present management of the Institute in 
regard to diminishing by nearly one-half the 
number of subjects to be treated of during the 
progress of a session, and setting apart a separate 
evening for the full discussion of each subject. 
To obtain fourteen or fifteen good papers in one 
session, such as shall really show thought and 
consideration, and be practically suggestive, is 
next to an impossibility, as every secretary who 
is in earnest in his business has found to his 
cost. Hence, in such a case comes the almost 
absolate necessity of filling up with mere per- 
fanctory papers, which are read to oblige the 
secretary, or because the reader of them wishes 
to bring himself into notice. The reduction of 
the number of papers makes it much more 
possible to secure really good ones; and we have 
here a volume of which we may say that nearly 
all the contents are worth considerate reading. 
We may assume that some part at least of the 
successful result is due to the assiduity and 
intelligence of the secretary, Mr. William H. 
White, in whom the Institute have found the 





any attention on the fire. Under these ci 
stances, ments are made whereby the 
fire, being made up before the commencement 
of each ran of four or five miles, will need 
no farther attention until that ran is completed 
Other conditions imposed by the Board of 
Trade, and which Mr. Matthews believes he has 
satisfactorily complied with, are: that thera 
shall be no steam or smoke given off by the 
locomotive; that there shall be no noise like 
that caused by the blast of a railway locomotive 
or asteam road-roller; that the engine shall be 
provided with a steam brake capable of bring. 
ing it up, when going at full speed, in its own 
length; that the wheels of the car which ig 
being hauled shall also be fitted with steam 
brakes, acting, of course, simultaneously with 
those on the ergine; and that where the speed 
exceeds eight miles an hour the steam brakeg 
are to come into action automatically. Nearly 
all the working parts, such as cylinders, piston, 
cranks, wheels, and axles, are of steel, and the 
workmanship appears to be excellent. In the 
design of the engine, special attention has been 
brought to bear on the combination of simplicity 
and convenience, the working parts being as few 
and simple as possible, with the view of se. 
caring thorough efficiency and economy of 
maintenance. The cost of this locomotive, we 
understand, is about 5001. 








THE SANITARY CONGRESS AT VIENNA. 


Tue meetings of the Deutscher Verein fiir 
éffentliche Gesundheitspflege and the Verein fiir 
Gesundheitstechnik have this year been held at 
Vienna, and were convened for the same time, 
in order that each might in some measure profit 
by the deliberations of the other, and that sub- 
jects of interest to both associations might be 
treated in joint discussions. From their titles 
it will be seen that the first named (and 
more important) society has for its object the 
practical application of sanitary measures, 
while the latter deals with the technicalities of 
hygienic science. 

Associations dealing with sanitary matters 
abroad would seem to have originated from 
older societies of a more strictly medical cha- 
racter, the importance which sanitary reform 
has acquired durieg late years as a social ques- 
tion having led to the bodies which were at one 
time branches of the societies to which refer- 
ence has been made becoming independent 
associations. The choice of Vienna was not 
inappropriate as the seat of this year’s delibera- 
tions, the Austrian capital having lately given 
much attention to sanitary matters; and the 
attendance of representatives from all parts of 
Germany was evidently by no means lessened 
on account of the Congress meeting in a neigh- 
bouring State. The municipal bodies of Munich, 
Kénigsberg, Breslau, Halberstadt, Berlin, and 
Dantzic were represented; the last-named city 
by Herr von Winter, under whose energetic 
administration the recent important improve- 
ments in drainage were carried out. The Prus- 
sian Ministry of Pablic Works, The Hamburg 
Medical Board, and the Universities of Leipsic, 
Kinigsberg, and Pesth also sent delegates, and 
amongst the guests were also Herr Lammers 
and Herr Lorent, the celebrated hygienists from 
Bremen, and Mr. Lindley, jun., chief engineer 
of the Frankfiirt Sewerage Works. : 

The preliminary social meeting which is cus- 

on such occasions in Germany, took 
place at the rooms of the Musical Association, 
and friendly ings were exchanged by the 
various members of the Congress, amongst 
whom the presence of Herr von Pettenkofer 
(the founder of the present system of sanitary 

ing in Germany), was noticed with 

pleasure by his friends. 

The President of the Congress was Dake 
Charles Theodore of Bavaria, himself a medics! 
men, aud in his somewhat arduous duties ia the 
three days’ meetings, he seems to have been 
successfal in pleasing all parties. His opening 
address referred to the importance of practical 
sanitary measures, and to the past activity of 
the Society in dealing with them, though 
encountering the opposition of old prejudices 
and customs. 


The central committee was formed of mare: 
sentatives of both societies, and after the mint: 
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a on “The Hygienic Requirements 
of the Situation and Use of Cemeteries ey 
was read by Professor Hofmann, of Leipsic, 
who expressed his opinion that the inja- 
rious effects of burying-grounds when near 
dwelling-honses had, asa rale, been exaggerated ; 
and that any Govelepsscns of carbonic acid in 
graves of & certain ‘depth was equally liable to 
occur in excavations for wells or other purposes. 
He considered that the custom of burying many 
in one grave was reprehensible, maintaining that 
where separate graves of 3} square yards surface 
measurement, and of 1} yard depth were prac- 
ticable, no danger could be experienced by 
adjacent dwelling-houses, provided that the 
situation were rightly chosen and a due order of 
interment observed. He referred to chemical 
analyses and statistics of mortality, as refating 
the suggestion of infection arising, or of welis 
being contaminated,from the proximity of church- 
yards to habitations. He dwelt on the necessity 
of choosing a dry soil, and a situation free from 
chances of inundation, as an excessive quantity 
of water caused a more rapid decomposition to 
take the place of the natural slow and equable 
oxidation of organic substances. As a normal 
rule he suggested that 11 yards was a sufficient 
minimum distance for dwelling-houses to be 
situated froma cemetery. Dr. Siegel, of Leipsic, 
confirmed the statements of his fellow-townsman, 
and as to the time which should elapse between 
interments he suggested ten years for adult 
graves and five years for children’s, provided 
that the site of the cemetery had been suitably 
chosen,’and that the final decision on such a 
question rested with competent authorities. 
After twenty years’ cessation of interments, he 
considered that building over a burying-groand 
was allowable,—of course, after removal of any 
coffins or of any human remains. In the discus- 
sion which followed, the importance of the 
subject was fully recognised, but the views of 
the readers of the papers were in some cases 
dissented from. 

The second day’s proceedings dealt with the 
general subject of drainage, and more particu- 
larly with the question whether the system of 
main channels caused the generation of noxious 
gases, and the consequent spread of infectious 
diseases. Reference was made to the discus- 
sions which have often taken place in English 
professional circles on this subject, and to the 
efforts made by the more exact German school 
of hygienists to arrive at a solution of the 
problem. Dr. Soyka recorded the facts at which 
he had arrived by means of experiments made 
in the hygienic laboratory of Von Pettenkofer. 
He made a vigorous attack upon the opponents 
of the modern system, and remarked that in his 
report on the outbreak of typhus at Croydon, 
Dr. Buchanan had neglected certain important 
factors in forming his opinion, aud that certain 
results were really accidental, instead of being 
congequent on the system of drainage. Hethen 
alluded to the improved health of Hamburg, 
Frankfiirt, and Dantzic, since the modern plan 
of drainage had been adopted. The city of 
Munich afforded him elements for some interest- 
ing arguments. That city has 321 streets with- 
out any drainage, seventy-seven with old cloace, 
while only thirty-five have sewers of modern 
construction, The mortality from diphtheria 
was highest in the undrained streets. As to 
typhus (which is known in common with 
diphtheria to be most prevalent in low-lying 
situations) the mortality in parts of the city 
recently drained was less in the epidemic of 
1875 than in the previous one; aud the redac- 
tion of mortality was greater in the low-lying 
streets than in those at a higher level. Dr. 
Soyka cited these instances as affording a 
potent argument against those who blame the 
modern system of drainage for certain epidemics 
of infectious diseases. 

In his address on the same topic Dr. Von 
Roszahegyi, of Pesth, confirmed the statements 
of his colleague, and remarked that his own 
practical experiments at Munich and Frankfiirt 

led him to the conclusion that the air in 
drains is carried forward with the stream, and 
follows the descent of the sewer, while currents 
of air in a contrary direction are unfrequent and 
limited in extent. He considered that no per- 
ceptible influence is exercised by wind or by the 
temperature of the exterior air. After some 
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admitted sewer-gas into houses, but he main- 
tained that where cases of illness had occurred 
they had been caused by a want of resistin 
power against some prevailing epidemic, oan 
not from direct infection. He, however, quite 
admitted the necessity of keeping sewer-gas out 
of houses, and went into some details as to the 
most suitable preventive appliances. The result 
of the discussion was highly gratifying to the 
delegates of such capitals as have seen the 
sanitary and economic advantages of the modern 
system of drainage, and have not hesitated to 
make the pecuniary sacrifices necessary in the 
interests of the public health. 

The other society did not enjoy sach a large 
share of public favour in its first two days’ 
sitting, but the more limited scope of its opera- 
tions readily accounts for this fact. Amongst 
the matters treated were “The Principles of 
Systematic Drainage as applied to Cities,” and 
kindred subjects. Some interesting details were 
also given as to the progress made so far in the 
preparations for next year’s Hygienic Exhibi-. 
tion at Berlin. 

For the concluding day’s proceedings both the 
societies were again united, the subject for dis- 
cussion being “The Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Heating by Air,” a topic interesting 
from a theoretical as well as from a practical 
point of view. The first address was by Dr. 
Mirklin, of Wiesbaden, the president of the 
larger society, who spoke in favour of the 
present system of heating by air as being eco- 
nomical, and with proper management, free from 
any inconvenience in use. Dr. Von Fodér, of 
Pesth, spoke at some length, remarking that 
air thus heated loses none of its moisture, and 
even gains a little when passing throngh the 
channels used. He also dwelt on the facility 
with which the present system gave an agree- 
able warmth, but pointed out that a want of 
compliance with the proper rules for using air 
for heating purposes was sure to produce an 
unsatisfactory result. He conoluded by observ- 
ing that in a supply of hot air it was pre- 
ferable, from @ sanitary point of view, to have 
a large quantity at a moderate degree of 
warmth, rather than a relatively smaller quan- 
tity at a higher temperature. 

The usual complimentary speeches were 
delivered at the close of the proceedings. On 
the previous evening the members of the Con- 
gress had been entertained in a hospitable 
manner by the manicipal authorities. Besides 
the meetings we have recorded, the programme 
of the Congress included excursions to the 
Vienna water-reservoir, and to the Semmering. 

The National Zeitung of Berlin, in comment- 
ing upon the meeting, remarks that an attempt 
was made to get through too much in the short 
space of time during which the Congress lasted. 
In addition to the detailed discussions we have 
referred to, the question of the use of alcohol 
was also debated at some length. The sugges- 
tion is made that when time is so limited, the 
papers should be printed and distributed, being 
taken as read. The saving of time would thus 
give more opportunity for those discussions 
which form such a valuable feature at scientific 
congresses. 





ART AND THE CONDITION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Burslem Schools 
of Science and Art, a few days ago, Mr. William 
Morris, of London, delivered an address to the 
students, in the course of which he said :—Hold 
fast to distinct form in art. Don’t think too 
much of style, but set yourself to get out of you 
what you think beantiful, and express it as 
cautiously as you please, but, I repeat, quite 
distinctly and without vagueness. Always think 
your design out in your head before you begin 
to get it on to paper. Don’t begin by slobber- 
ing and messing about in the hope that some- 
thing may come of it. You must see it before 
you can draw it, whether the design be of your 
invention or nature’s. Remember, always form 
before colour and outline, silhouette before 
modelling, not because these latter are of less 
importance, but because they cannot be right if 
the first are wrong. Now, upon all these points 
you may be as severe with yourselves as you will, 
and are not likely to be too severe. Further- 
more, those of you especially who are designing 
for goods, try to get the most out of your mate- 
rial, but always in such a way as honours it 


There | most. Not only should it be obvious what your 


material is, but something should be done with 


ving ‘ it which is specially nataral fo it, eomething that 





could not be done with any other. This is the 
very raison d' étre of decorativeart; tomakestone 
look like ironwork, or wood like silk, or pottery 
like stone is the last resource for decrepitude of 
art. Set yourselves as much as possible against 
all machine work. (This to all men.) Bat if 
ou have to design for machine-work, at least 
et your design show clearly what itis. Make 
it mechanical with a vengeance, at the same 
time as simple as possible. Don’t try, for in- 
stance, to make a printed plate look like a hand. 
painted one. Make it something which no one 
would try to do if he were painting by hand if 
your market drives you into printed plates. 
I don’t see the use of them myself. To sum 
up, don’t let yourselves be made machines, or 
it is all up with you as artists. Much as I 
hate the iron and brass machines, the flesh and 
blood ones are more terrible and hopeless to me. 
No man is go clamsy or base a workman that he 
is not fit for something better than that. Well, 
I have said that education is the first remedy 
for the barbarism which has been bred by the 
harry of civilisation and competitive commerce. 
To know that men have lived and worked 
mightily before you is an incentive for you to 
work faithfully now that you may leave some- 
thing to those who come after you. What next 
is to be thought of after education? I must 
here admit that if you accept art and join the 
ranks of those who are to rise in rebellion 
against the Philistines, you will have a roughish 
time of it. “ Nothing for nothing and not much 
for a dollar,” says a Yankee somewhere, and I 
atm sorry to say that is the rule of nature also. 
Those of us who have money will have to give of 
it to the cause, and all of us will have to give 
time, and thought, and trouble to it. And I 
must now consider a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to art and to the lives of all of us, 
which we can, if we please, deal with at once, 
but which emphatically claims of us time, 
thought, and money. Of all the things that are 
likely to give us back Gothic art in England, 
the cleaning of England is the first and the 
most necessary. Those who are to make beanti- 
fal things must live in a beautiful place. Some 
people may be inclined to say, and I have heard 
the argument put forward, that the very oppo- 
sition between the serenity and purity of art 
and the turmoil and squalor of a great modern 
city stimulates the invention of artists, and 
produces special life in the art of to-day. 
I cannot believe it. It seems to me it stimu. 
lates the feverish and dreamy qualities 
that throw some artists out of the general 
sympathy. But apart from that, there are 
men who are stuffed with memories of more 
romantic days and pleasanter lands, and it is 
on these memories they live, as I say, to my 
mind not altogether happily for their art, and 
you see it is only a very few men who could 
have even these doubtful advantages. I abide 
by my statement that those who are to make 
beautifal things must live in beantifal places, 
but you must understand I do not mean to 
claim for all craftemasters a space in those 
gardens of the world, or of those sublime and 
awe-inspiring mountains and wastes that men 
make pilgrimages to see; that is to say, not a 
personal share. Most of us must be content 
with the tales of the poets and the painters 
about these places, and learn to love the narrow 
spot that surrounds our daily life for what of 
beauty and sympathy there is in it. For surely 
there is no square mile of earth’s inhabitable 
surface that is not beautiful in its own way, if 
we men will only abstain from wilfully destroy- 
ing that beauty; and it is this reasonable 
share in the beauty of the earth that I claim 
as the right of every man who will earn it by 
due labour; a decent house with decent sur- 
roundings for every honest and industrious 
family ; that is the claim which I make of you 
in the name of art. Is it such an exorbitant 
claim to make of civilisation, of a civilisation 
that is too apt to boast in after-dinner speeches ; 
too apt to thrust her blessings on far-off 
peoples at the cannon’s month before she has 
improved the quality of those blessings so far 
that they are worth having at any price, even 
the smallest? Well, I am afraid that the claim 
ig exorbitant. Both you as representatives of 
the mannfacturing districts, and I as represent- 
ing the metropolis, seem hitherto to have 
assumed that, at any rate, there is not one 
family in a thoucand oe a a 
claim to the right i we one 
though ; for if the claim is to be considered 
inadmisaible, then it is most certain that we have 
been simply filling wind-bags and weaving 
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sand-ropes by all the trouble we have taken in 
founding schools of art, National Gallery, South 
Kensington Museum, and all the rest of it. I 
have said education is good, is necessary to all 
people; neither can you if you would withhold 
it, and yet to educate people with no hope, 
what do you expect to become of that ? Per- 
haps you might learn what to expect in Rassia. 
Look you, as I sit at my work at home, which 
is at Hammersmith, close to the river, I often 
bear some of that raffianism go past the win- 
dow of which a good deal has been said in 
the papers of late and has been said before 
at recarring periods. As I hear the yells 
and shrieks and all the degradation cast on the 
glorious tongue of Shakspeare and Milton, as I 
see the bratal, reckless faces and figures go past 
me, it rouses the recklessness and brutality io 
me also, and fierce wrath takes possession of 
me till I remember, as 1 hope I mostly do, that 
it was my good luck only of being born respecta- 
ble and rich that has put me on this side of the 
window among delightful books and lovely 
works of art, and not on the other side, in the 
empty street, the drink-steeped liquor-shops, the 
foul and degraded lodging. What words can 
say what all that means? Do not think, I beg 
you, that I am speaking rhetorically in saying 
that when I think of all this I feel that the one 
great thing I desire is that this great country 
should shake off from ker ali foreign and colonial 
entanglements, and turn that mighty force of 
her respectable people, the greatest power the 
world has ever seen, to giving the children of 
these poor folk the pleasures and the hopes of 
men. Is that really impossible,—is there no 
hore of it? Ifo, I can only say that civilisa- 
tion is a delusion and a lie; there is no such 
thing and no hope of such a thing. Bat since 
I wish to live, and even to be happy, I cannot 
believe it impossible. I know by my own feel- 
ings and desires what these men want, what 
would have saved them from this lowest depth 
of savagery: employment which would foster 
their self-respect and win the praise and 
sympathy of their fellows, and dwellings which 
they could come to with pleasure, surroundings 
which would soothe and elevate them; reasonable 
labour, reasonable rest. There is only one thing 
that can give them this—art. I have no doubt 
that you think this statement a ridiculous exag- 
geration ; but it is my firm conviction neverthe- 
less, and I can only ask you to remember that 
in my mind it means the properly-organised 
labour of all men who make anything; that 
must at least be a mighty instrument in the 
raising of men’s self-respect, in the adding of 
dignity to their lives. Once more, “ Nothing for 
nothing and very little for a dollar.” You can 
no more have art without paying for it than you 
can have anything else, and if you care about 
art, as you must when you come to know it, 
you will not shrink from the necessary sacri- 
fice. After all, we are the descendants and 
countrymen of those who have well known how 
to give the lesser for the greater. What you 
have to sacrifice is chiefly money : that is, force 
and dirt,—a serious sacrifice, I know; but 
perhaps, as I have said, we have made greater in 
England aforetime ; nay, Iam far from sure that 
dirt will not in the long ran cost us more in 
hard cash even than art will. So which shall 
we have, art or dirt? What is to be done, then, 
if we make the better choice? The land we live 
in is not very big, either in actual acreage or in 
scale of fashion; but I think it is not our natural 
love for it only thut makes us think it as fit as 
any land for the peaceful dwellings of serious 
men. Our fathers have shown us that, if it 
could otherwise be doubted. I say, without fear 
of contradic:ion, that no dwelling of men has 
ever been sweeter or pleasanter than an ancient 
English house; but our fathers treated our 
lovely land well, and we have treated it ill. 
Time was when it was beautiful from end to end, 
and now you have to piek your way carefully to 
avoid coming across blotches of hideousness 
which are a disgrace, I will not say to civilisa- 
tion, but to human nature. I have seen no 
statistics of the size of these blotches in relation 
to the unspoiled or partially-spoiled country ; 
but in some places they run together so as to 
cover # whole county, or even several counties, 
while they increase at a fearful rate,—fearfal 
in good earnest and literally. Now, while this 
goes on unchecked,—nay, unlamented,—it is 
really idle to talk about art. While we are 
doing this, or letting it be done, we are really 
covertly rejecting art, and it would be honester 


done and pay the cost of it. We must turn this 
land from the grimy backyard of a workshop 
into a garden,..... When you have accepted 
the maxim that the external aspects of the 
country belong to the whole public, and that 
whoever wilfalily injures that property is a 
public enemy, the cause will be on its way to 
victory. 
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I propose for the present session to select the 
subject of Greek architecture for treatment in 
detail. Greek is the architectural style which, 
within certain narrow limits, approaches nearer 
to absolute perfection than any other, and it may, 
with perfect trath, be called the fountain-head 
alike of modern and of all Classic architecture. 
Should the result of this attempt seem to war- 
rant it, 1 shall propose, in another session, to 
expand, in the same manner, the treatment of 
some other part of the course. 

The Course B deals with the science of archi- 
tecture, that is to say, with materials, and with 
construction (as the art of putting materials to- 
gether in a building is called). We shall take 
the principal natural building materials, such as 
tim'-+r, stone, and marble, and the principal 
manufactured ones, such as bricks, cement, and 
iron, and try to become familiar with their ap- 
pearance, their properties, their strength, their 
fitness for use in a building, and the indications 
of their being of good or bad quality; and when 
we know something about each material we 
shall try to follow it out in the building, and 
consider the parts of a structure in which it may 
be best employed. Thus, after timber will come 
floors, roofs, and various framings. Afttr bricks 
and cements, we shall consider brickwork and 
such subjects as the bond of bricks, and founda- 
tions. The building-stones lead us to walling, 
masonry, arches, vaults, and the most difficult 
constructions that the builder has attempted ; 
while, after considering iron, we shall learn 
something about fireproof floors, iron roofs, and 
other applications of iron to building. 

These lectures on materials and construction 
are included in the course of stady recommended 
to civil engineers. The materials and methods 
employed by the builder and the architect are, 
to a large extent, the same as those with which 
the engineer has to deal, though they are usually 
employed in Jarger masses in his structures than 
in ours, and under different conditions, requir- 
ing, more often, very close calculation of the 
stresses they have to resist. I trust that the 
engineering students who may attend the course 
will give the work of this class a due share of 
attention. Some of them have carried off the 
highest prize which it has to offer. Others have 
failed to obtain a certificate, and have been 
chagrined at their failure. Yet thelecturer, the 
professor, the examination papers, and the 
system of making answers, are the same for all. 
Success depends solely upon the pupil. It may 
| be impossible for him to be the first in any given 
|year; but, with ordinary abilities, nothing but 
| application is required to secure a certificate of 
having passed the examination with credit. 
| Want of time has prevented hitherto, and no 
doubt will still prevent, much attention being 
given by this class to joinery, plasterers’ work, 
and the other finishings of a building; but some 
care will be bestowed upon the construction of 
drains and the eanitary fittings connected there- 
with, though for the fall study of sanitation I 
must refer you to the lectures of my accom- 
plished colleague, Professor Corfield. 

I shall direct attention, also, not only to the 
properties and use of these materials, but to 
their defects and failure. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the mind that from 
the day the workman leaves a building the 
tooth of Time begins to attack it. Forces of all 
kinds tending to produce decay and ultimate 
destruction are at work, and while structures 
of colossal strength, like the pyramids of 
may keep them at bay for thousands of 
ordinary buildings are not long before they 
begin to suffer. The failure of buildings, and 
the precautions to be taken to avert it and to 
remedy it when it has become serious, will 
ye ag a of the subjects of this course. 

@ collection of diagrams illustrating courses 
A and B, prepared through many years, as I 
have already stated, by Professor Donaldson 
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and Professor Hayter Lewis, now 

many hundreds of examples, chosen Be spaedhy} 
reference to the purposes of these classes, and 
represented in drawings of great excellence 
These are, by the kindness of the two past 
professors, still available for the purposes of the 
class. The larger portion of them relate to the 
Art course, but there are a considerable number 
bearing upon Construction. 

Some useful specimens of building materi 
of various sorts are available for Meetretion : 
the lectures on Construction. The series of 
specimens is, however, not extensive, and I am 
taking steps to increase it, 80 as in a short time 
to make it very serviceable as an aid to instruc. 
tion. The collection of illustrations is also con. 
stantly increasing. I have added, and shall 
add, diagrams, prints, and photographs, and I 
hope occasionally to make use of photography in 
another way,—that is to say, to exhibit once, if 
not oftener, some illuminated photographs, by 
way of giving @ more vivid representation of 
ancient buildings than is possible by the aid of 
drawings or photographs seen in the usual 
manner. 

Course C.—The course of lectures on Practice 
is not so long a course as either of the others, 
and is intended chiefly for young men who 
have beceme to some extent familiar with the 
routine of professional work, and especially for 
those who are about to startin practice, or have 
recently begun practice on their own account. 
It is my desire in this course to put the student 
in possession, to a certain extent, of the results 
of experience, so that he may know what he is 
likely to have to do or encounter when acting 
as an architect on his own account. I need 
hardly point out that a pupil or assistunt, espe- 
cially in a large office, while probably enjoying 
ample opportunities of working on plans and 
specifications, is not always,—in fact, not often, 
—brought into contact with the negotiations 
that the architect with whom he is bas to carry 
on, may not see much of the supervision of 
works, and, in short, looks at the transactions 
relating to a building from the point of view of 
an irresponsible employé, and not that of a 
responsible professional man. The aim of these 
lectures is to teach students some of the things 
which they would otherwise have to find out for 
themselves when entering practice, and which 
they had far better know beforehand. 

The course travels over the following subjects, 
beginning with what is most likely to be familiar, 
at least in part, and proceeding to questions that 
are more and more special,—the preparation of 
plans and specifications, and the ordinary routine 
of building operations, including planning for 
special purposes and requirements ; the prepara- 
tion of all the required documente, conditions of 
contract, &c.; the principles on which estimates 
are prepared, the supervision of buildings, the 
usual mode of stating building accounts, and 
the professional charges which the architect is 
entitled to make. The next series of subjects 
in this course deals with those aspects of architec- 
tural practice which relate to law. Foremost, and 
of great importance, the London Building Act, 
and other Acts regulating buildings which bave 
been founded upon it. Then the law of light 
and air, of contract, of the tenure of land and 
houses, and some account of arbitrations and 
of such questions as are most commonly liti- 
— in connexion with building operations. 

ly, I shall endeavour to give you & brief 
account of that class of professional work which 
all architects are liable to be called upon to 
perform in connexion with existing buildings, 
such as surveys for dilapidations and various 
purposes, valuations, and the like, 
I am sure that it will be of service to many 
& young architect to be warned and instracted 
beforehand about his routine, his charges, his 
Building Act difficulties, the restrictions he has 
to cope with when building on leasehold land, 
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fessor and his classes spend together is devoted 
to telling, or illustrating, or recalling the most 
important of those facts. 

I am very desirous of inducing the students 
to draw. It is by the pencil that an architect 
learns as well as designs, and if it is possible to 
stimulate the use of the pencil to any extent by 
what passes in this class-room, it will be most 
satisfactory to me and serviceable to yourselves. 
I trust that the sketches which I make on the 
black-board will be always copied in your note- 
books, and that you will make sketches from 
the diagrams hung up. I shall continue the 
practice which Professor Donaldson established 
of lending the diagrams to students, and I shall 
be delighted if they are much borrowed and 
much eopied, and I shall have pleasure in offering 
prizes for the best sets of sketches illustrative of 
the lectures A and B, and shall hope to find that 
there is a keen competition. ‘ 

Bat the most serions part of my task remains 
behind. Can I teach the students not merely 
to know something about buildings or parts of 
buildings, or to draw them, but to understand 
them ?—feel their value as works of art or as 
specimens of construction, and penetrate through 
the outward and tangible aspect of a material 
thing to that inspiring something,—that reason, 
or design, or contrivance, or historic import 
which gives to a congeries of bricks and stones 
and mortar a value which in some cases is literally 
beyond all price? Can I make you understand 
why the choir of Westminster is lovely, or 
what the secret principles are which hang the 
fretted roof of its Lady Chapel in mid-air? Can 
I enable you to study, and to some extent com- 
prehend, ancient designs, and so take the first 
step towards yourselves becoming designers ? 
I do not know, but it will be my endeavour to 
do something of this sort, and if I can see that 
even to a very small extent I have been suc- 
cessfal in making you think for yourselves, I 
shall be far more satisfied than if I find your 
minds crammed fall of facts and dates, and 
matters which can be learned by rote, and 
which it is often possible to know without under- 
standing them. 

The method of lecturing established by Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis will be continued, at least 
through this session. It is a method more 
serviceable to the student than agreeable to the 
Professor ; but I believe it affords a very good 
means of learning what is taught, and redaces 
to a minimum the risk of mistakes in your notes. 
The plan is this. The heads of a portion of the 
lecture will ficat be dictated slowly, sentence by 
sentence, and are to be written down by the 
class as I read them out; and then, after this is 
done, I shall go over and explain the portion of 
the subject which the notes cover. This ought 
to ensure correctness in your notes, and gives 
an opportanity for revising them to a certain 
extent; bat I value it chiefly because it leaves 
the students free to listen with their eyes as 
well as their ears (and, believe me, the eyes help 
you wonderfally to understand what is said), 
without being distracted by the effort to follow 
the lecturer and fill the notebook at the same 
time. I may perhaps now and then vary this plan 
fora single lecture. Occasionally, at any rate, 
it will be desirable for you to hear, and me to 
give you, a connected discourse not disturbed by 
the breaks to continuity which such a system 
entails. I shall be sometimes glad, especially 
when trying to show you the principles that 
underlie architectural rules or practice, to be as 
uninterrupted as possible, and you will pro- 
bably be the better for having occasionally to 
give continuous attention. When this is done 
I will take care that an outline of the heads of 
the lecture is provided for each of you, so as to 
leave you free to follow me. 

It has been the custom, and one which I hope 
to follow as an additional means of interesting 
and instructing the classes, to take the students 
to one or two of the great buildings of London 
and to some large builder’s yard, when the oppor- 
tunity will occur of seeing in actual fact some 
of the matters which form the subject of our 
lectures, and where, | prea the habit of ex- 
amining buildings and works in progress may be 
encouraged, and the method of investigating 
ancient work learned. 

A notice of the rontine pursued here would 
be incomplete were I to omit the examination 
and prizes. The examination, the results of 
which determine the prizes, takes place at the 
close of the session; it is entirely in writing or 
by sketches, the questions being printed, and 
the prizes are publicly presented at the college. 
An alteration has been made this session, by 
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which the work of the entire year will be treated 


as one whole. Formerly it was divided into two 
portions, and the arrangements were such that 
only half the work done by a student was the 
subject of the final examination. An attempt 
to remedy this last year by holding two exami- 
nations was found inconvenient in practice, and 
this time the examinations at the close will 
cover the work of the whole session in each class. 
An exa’nination, properly looked at, is an admi- 
rable feature in a course of instruction. It 
enables a student to recognise the progress that 
he has made, and compels him to make some use 
of what he has learned. I shall probably, 
therefore, introduce one additional examination 
during the session in each of the classes A and 
B, not to be counted towards the award of 
prizes, but solely for the purpose of aiding 
students. Let me add that it is most desirable 
that every person attending the class should 
attend the final examination, and do his best to 
obtain, if not a prize, at least a certificate. The 
prizes include two silver medals given by 
Professor Donaldson, and bearing his name, to- 
gether with valuable prizes of books. The 
certificates are given to as many students as 
obtain a certain proportion of marks out of the 
total possible; and it is fair here to point out to 
you that the best way of obtaining a good pro- 
portion of marks is not to write long answers, 
and to bring in irrelevant things which the 
student knows, but which form no part of the 
correct answers to the question; but to write 
accurate and clear replies, which shall, on the 
one hand, answer every part of the questions, 
and, on the other, shall not travel beyond the 
questions, and to illustrate them, wherever 
possible, by well-drawn sketches. Where an 
answer is given, wholly or partly, by a sketch, 
I always, in marking the paper,j frst allot as 
many marks to it as would have been due toa 
correct reply in writing, and then add some- 
thing more for draughtemanship if the sketch 
shows any merit. 

Thus far it has been my aim to show to you, 
gentlemen, what this college has been doing 
for years past, and what I, as its Professor, pro- 
pose to endeavour to do in the coming session for 
such of you as become students. I must not 
close withoat some remarks upon what you must 
do for yourselves, and upon the degree in which 
our work here may be an aid to you in that 
which occupies you during the greater part of 
your time. 

I have a'ready said that in an office you learn 
practice,—in the cluss-room you learn principles. | 
If this be so, it is not difficult for you to see! 
that as you master principles here, you will fiud | 
they enable you rapidly to get a firm hold upon | 
practice elsewhere. Take the most important 


your drawing. The arrangements of these 
classes do not, it is true, provide for instruction 
or, except just incidentally, for practice in 
drawing; but there is hardly a part of either 
the construction or the architectural treatment 
of a building which you will not draw far 
better when you know the reasons for its taking 
the shape it does. The simplest part of your 
work,—the working out of plans,—will explain 
what I mean. The beginner is often in difficul- 
ties as to the thicknesses of brick walls. I hope, 
when he has been through the part of this 
course which refers to brickwork, that the sizes 
of bricks and the mode of combining them into 
walls will be made clear to him forlife. Another 
illustration may be taken from a more advanced 
sort of work. The elevation of a bailding ought 
to have,—I think, will have,—more interest for a 
student who knows something about the features 
employed, than if he simply copy them un- 
intelligently. For example, if the Orders occur, 
he who knows something of how and where they 
originated, what their earliest forma were, and 
where they were matared, will draw with more 
understanding and pleasure, and will, therefore, 
be sure to draw them better than one who only 
knows that he has gone through a rather 
irksome task in drawing them out after some 
typical example. The man who has some 
general acquaintance with the forms of archi- 
tecture and its history will be prepared to deal 
with whatever period or style he has to work 
at, as something not quite strange to him. 
The same thing is true of materials and con- 
structions. When, for example, you understand 
the reason of the shapes and relative sizes of the 
timbers in a roof, and why their joints are 
shaped as they are, and what p each part 
has to serve, you will feel more interest in 


plans, and you will undoubtedly draw them with 
fewer mistakes. When you have been told 
what are the main peculiarities of the leading 
bailding-stones, or the sorte of timber most 
used, and when you know what marks indicate 
good quality, and what the reverse, you will not 
only find a walk round a building instructive, 
bat may soon become able to make yourselves 
useful in aiding, to some extent, in the superin- 
tendence of buildings. At any rate, after 
having mastered some of the elementary prin- 
ciples of materials or of construction, you will 
be able to take in and assimilate the information 
which the accidents of practice bring within 
your reach. 

As a general rule, I believe that a young man 
who has already spent some months or a year in 
an office is more likely to get benefit from these 
classes,—especially from the Construction class, 
—than one quite new to the subject. On the 
other hand, I believe, as I have stated, that to a 
youth just fresh from school or college, the 
opportanity of some systematic and scholastic 
teaching on subjects connected with his profes- 
sion is of importance,—so much so as to ont- 
weigh any disadvantage arising from his being 
new tothe subject. A student so circumstanced 
should attend the Art class, and that only, in his 
first year, and should take the Construction class 
the year after. If, however, a student has been 
@ year in an office (much more if he has been a 
longer time) it may be advantageous to him to 
attend both classes in the same year. This is, 
however, partly a question of the amount of 
time he can give to the work at home which 
attendance here involves. 

I hope it will be distinctly understood, and 
always borne in mind, that the student who 
wishes to get real benefit from these lectures 
must devote some time to them at home each 
week, besides attending his hour here. The 
notes should be carefully written out in ink, 
from the rough notes made in the room, and the 
sketches made from the black-board should be 
carefally and neatly copied into the permanent 
note-book. The books of reference mentioned 
should be consulted; but most and chiefly, every- 
thing connected with the subject of the lectures 
of which illustrations can be found should be 
drawn. The diagrams afford a mine of wealth of 
this sort, and the generous practice of lending 
them, under proper restrictions, to copy, affords 
an opportunity of making the fullest use of them. 
Mach information may be gained by copying, 
sketching, or redacing these diagrams; but the 








drawing such roofs as you may have to put into 


student who wishes to make the most of his 
opportanities should also draw or sketch sach 
illustrations in other books, or such photographs, 
or such pieces of actual work as come under his 
notice, and are of a nature to elucidate the sub- 
jects being treated. I have had the pleasure to 
receive excellent sets of illustrative sketches in 
previous sessions, and I repeat that I sincerely 
hope this may be the case in the present session. 
Allow me to express my hope that most, if 
not all, students will attend the Art class. I 
believe it to be of the greatest possible import- 
ance, and that attendance at the Science class 
alone is a very incomplete and one-sided mode 
of education, even for an engineer or a sur- 
veyor, much less for an architect. It is hardly 
possible to convey to you how keenly a critical 
observer is sometimes made to feel the disgrace- 
fal want of knowledge which Eoglish archi- 
tecture too often betrays. Features which are 
inaccurate are constantly to be met with in 
designs otherwise so simple that a very small 
amount of education would have insured correct- 
ness. Features that are incongruous are fre- 
quently put together, and spoil the effect of 
many a building which, hai its author’s calti- 
vation only been such as his talents deserved, 
might have been a complete success. Of course, 
attendance in the Art class is no guarantee of 
correctness; bat a very considerab'e amount of 
such information as no architect, no draughts- 
man, no civil engineer, ever ought to be 
without, is put within the reach of the students 
of that class, and I can venture so far as to say 
that no young man of intelligence who has gone 
throngh the course and worked at it fairly and 
thoroughly, ought to be able,—I think I may say 
would be able,—to design such incongrous ele- 
vations and details as would be found, if we 
went to look for them, within a hundred miles 
of the centre of this great metropolis. ae 
As to the Professional Practice course, it is 
not designed for beginners, and probably few 
students who have been less than three years 
in an office will be able to reap the full advan- 
tage of attending it; while | hope that to many 
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who are mach more advanced these lectures 
may be serviceable. They have been attended 
during the short time that they have been given 
by architects in practice as well as by senior 
students, and, as already explained, they will be 
directed specially to the requirements of those 
who are beginning, or are hoping soon to begin, 
08. ° 

In conclusion, perhaps, I may be pardoned if, 
passing away from the subject which bas occu- 
pied our attention, I say one or two parting 
words about work and study outside these 
walls. In fact, I feel as if I could hardly close 
without some allusion to your own studies. Many 
topics might be touched upon; but I will limit 
myself to a passing remark or so upon each of 
four,—drawing, practical work, books, and the 
Study of ancient buildings. 4 

Before anything e’se, it is of importance to 
you to draw, and to draw well. You ought to 
be able to represent, fairly well, anything you 
see. And if you wish to attain this power, 
nothing is so useful as studying the human 
figure. The Slade schoo! here is the best school 
for the purpose that I know; but those who 
cannot give the time in the day-time may be 
able to draw at one of the schools of art where 
the antique is studied in the evening. With 
your drawing-instraments you ought to be 
able to work as easily as an ordinary draughts- 
man using the pencil alone. To bandle the 
tee-square and dividers thus readily requires 
long practice; but till this facility is completely 
attained, the instruments will always be a little 
in your way. Long before that time, however, 
you ought, so far, to master the use of them 
that all your ink lines shall be true and even, 
all your circles really round, and all your right 
lines really straight; and if this degree of 
steadiness has been perfectly mastered in a 
student’s first twelve months, it is a not dis- 
creditable performance, and perfect command 
of the instruments will followintime. Practice 
sketching things you see, especially portions of 
buildings; and,in short, strive to become, in 
every sense of the word, skilful, artistic, and 
rapid dranghtsmen, Above all things, practise 
yourselves in designing. The power of origin- 
ating architectural compositions may be latent 
in many of you; but effort is as much required 
to bring out that power as to make manifest 
any other latent capacity or gift. Design is 
fostered by study; but a man may be studious 
without a particle of inventive power, or may 
perhaps neglect invention for the attainment of 
knowledge, and by so doing impair his ultimate 
success as an architect. Practise designing, 
therefore. 

Next in importance to drawing comes practical 
work of any sort. The most useful of all is to 
go into a workshop and learn to make some- 
thing belonging to a building. By the time he 
has become able to make a four-panel door, a 
youth will gain such an acquaintance with con- 
struction as will prevent his making half the 
mistakes which disfigure most working drawings 
turned out by young hands. But whatever piece 
of practice of any sort is within reach, examine 
it, and get a share in it. The commonest office 
work done intelligently may impart valuable 
knowledge. To trace drawings or copy speci- 
fications, if only the young clerk determines to 
understand all that goes under his hand, is a 
means of gaining all kinds of instruction, and a 
siz-roomed house, if only it be watched closely 
from day to day, would afford a fund of infor- 
mation as to materials and construction. Do 
not, therefore, neglect or despise the humblest 
opportunity of seeing or sharing in any sort of 
practical work which comes in your way. 

The use of books has already been considered 
at some length. I should like to suggest that 
the student should not only by degrees form 
library of the best books of reference (taking 
care to get the best), and that what he buys he 
should read ; but that he should make use of the 
fine public libraries accessible in London, and in 
not @ few of our great towns. There are a few 
good architectural books in the library of this 
college, free to students. There are some, I 
believe, at Sir John Soane’s Museum; and the 
three great art libraries of the Royal Academy 
the South Kensington Museum, and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, supplemented by 
the Library of the British Museum and the loan 
rags Ae d Ly Architectaral Association, farnish 
t ents with the means of consult- 
ing every book of reference that existe, and every 
illastrated treatise on our art, with little incon- 
venience, in some instances at absolutely no ex- 
pense, and in other cases for a merely nominal 


fee. Do not, therefore, neglect the magnificent 
opportunities for making use of good books 
which exist within your reach. 

Last, but by no means least, comes the study 

of ancient buildings. This is alone the source of 
inspiration and of accurate knowledge for the 
architect. Set it down in your minds that your 
best opportunities are those which give yoo 
time to measure or sketch some good example 
of English or foreign architecture, and that your 
training will remain incomplete unless one good 
long journey, or more than one shorter one, 
shall have enabled you to study examples on the 
Continent of Europe as well as English ones. It 
is not buying prints and photographs which puts 
knowledge into your minds; it is the process of 
patiently watching, examining, and, so to speak, 
absorbing the peculiarities of your subject while 
you draw it, that enables you really to know it; 
and, let me add, this is much more thoroughly 
accomplished by the process of making a set of 
geometrical drawings from the solid work than 
by representing it in a perspective, however 
cleverly and prettily that may be done. 
If the variety and extent of study which is 
here hinted at,—prolonged, as it ought to be, 
through a series of years, and, in fact, more or 
less kept up through life,—seem formidable, let 
me remind you that the profession of an archi- 
tect is not an easy one, and that it is only by 
unremitting, careful, and studious work that the 
student can fit himself for the discharge of its 
vatious duties and render himself equal to ita 
responsibilities. But in almost every depart- 
ment of these studies there is much to interest 
and even to fascinate the mind. There is 
hardly avy amusement undertaken for pure 
pleasare which is so enjoyable as a sketching 
tour through a district rich in works of archi- 
tecture. There are few professions where the 
ansieties and hard work inseparable from all 
the real business of life are lightened by so 
many occupations of a kind which it isa pleasure 
to engage in, and none, so far as I know, where 
the advantages of variety of employment are so 
fally enjoyed. A calliog such as you will find 
architecture to be, if you heartily throw your- 
selves into it, demands that those who engage 
in it should fit themselves for it by sufficient 
training and assiduous study. It will be my 
part to attempt to offer to my students a portion 
of this training, and I trust that those of you 
who join my classes will come prepared to study 
with such assiduity as to command, as well as 
deserve, success. 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART APPLIED 
TO FURNITURE, 1881: AWARDS. 


Tue following is the report of the judges 
appointed by the Council of the Society of Arts 
to make the awards of silver and bronze medals 
offered by the Society to the Designers and Art 
Workmen whose work was in the Exhibition of 
Works of A:é applied to Furniture, held in 1881, 
at the Royal Albert Hall. 

1. The collection of works of art included 
many branches of artistic handicraft, such as 
carving and inlaying in wood, ivory, &c., cabinet 
work and fine joinery, painting on various mate- 
rials like wood, glass, and pottery, glass-cutting, 
the process known as pite sur pate, beating and 
chasing metals like silver and brass, wrought- 
iron work, modelled and glazed stoneware, and 
decorative needlework. The arrangement of the 
objects had been undertaken by the various 
exhibiting firms. A definite space had 
assigned to each firm, who decorated it with 
hangings or with painted and gilt moulded 
work, or wood panelling, &c., and then disposed 
within it the various objects of furniture, &c. 
We were much pleased with the general good 
taste displayed in the separate divisions and in 
the aspect of the Exhibition as a whole. 

2. In bay No. 1, ocoupied by Messrs. Crace & 
Son, the important cabinet of carved walnut 
wood was distinguished for its excellence. A 


ployed upon the , which called forth our 
admiration. It was, therefore, not possible to 
single out one art-workman ‘to whom a 


no distinction could be awarded in of the 
admirably-inlaid octagon table of ut wood, 
the design for the ornamental border of which 
has been made hy Mr. J. D. Crace. The paint- 
ing done upon a cabinet of satin wood, by Mr. 
Herman Scholz, as well as the daintiness of 

rendering of the little figures of boys in 





medallions, merit the distinction of a bronze 
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medal. In this bay a tray and set 

in a dark olive-green body, peodesbor a 

applications of well-depicted forms 
te (pite sur pite), exhibited by Movers, 

pg and a ia and executed by M, 
in, we especially commend as worth 

silver medal. i = eee 

3. The decoration side of a room, exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Morant, Boyd, & Bisbee 
remarkable for the excellence and finish of the 
work, was based upon a scheme good in its pro. 
portions, and the blending of the delicate tones 
of colour adopted, with those of the damask 
panels, and the details of the ornamental forms 
used, redound to the good taste of the designer, 
Mr. V. Barnard. Messrs, Morant, Boyd, & Blan. 
ford also exhibit a satinwood cabinet, and we 
consider that Mr. H. Reich, who inlaid the frieze 
of interlacing garlands upon the front of the 
drawer and the central ornament of the flap, 
should be rewarded with a bronze medal. 

4. Near bay No. 2 hung three red lustre plates, 
the work of Mr. W. de Morgan, to whom a 
silver medal should be given for suitability of 
design to the materials employed, as well as for 
the fine tones of colour and lustre obtained. 

5. In Messrs. Jackson & Graham's cabinet 
and chimneypiece, of a so-called Orienta) Greek 
character, extraordinaril 4 delicate and perfectly 
fitting marquetry work, and very finished 
cabinet-makers’ work, attracted attention. A 
bronze medal is due to Mr. A. Reich, the 
marquetry-worker, and a bronze medal to 
Mr. A. Baldwin, cabinet - maker; to Mr. 
Marchant, who is understood to have assisted 
in the cabinet work, we award one of the 
Society’s certificates. Beneath the chim. 
beypiece in rosewood, with plaques of inlay 
of ivory, ebony, and mother-o’-pearl, designed 
by Mr. Allwright, was a wrought-iron grate, of 
simple design, in good taste, made by Mr. Sayer, 
'a member of the firm of Mesers. Feetham & 
| Co., who exhibited other grates and fire-irons of 
| good pattern and workmanship. A piece of 
embroidery, designed by Mrs. Alfred Morrison, 
who prescribed the colours and selected the 
materials used, greatly pleased us by the ex- 
cellent distribution of Oriental motives, as well 
as the beautiful harmony in colour displayed 
in it. 

6. The walnut seat for a vestibule, understood 
to be a copy of an old French design, reflects 
great credit in of its workmanship upon 
the exhibitors, Messrs. Gillow & Oo. The 
carving, by Mr. M. Anderson, of the pendent 
heads of the canopy, and scrollwork on the 
arms of the seat, is well done. Carving in 
satinwood of garlands, on a small scale, but in 
high relief, and also of medallions, with a 
layer of satinwood upon a ground of ebony, in 
imitation of cameo-cutting, executed by Mr. 
Ross, to decorate the satinwood cabinet, made 
for the Empress of Russia by Messrs. Gillow, 
showed much cm in the execution, but in a 
direction of doubtfal taste. : 

7. The carving of panels of boxwood let into 
a rosewood cabinet exhibited by Messrs. Holland 
& Sons was commendable. 

8. In bay No. 6, some lightly-constracted 
farnivure, including a stand in dark wood, after 
a Japanese model, and some chairs after good 
models of the Chippendale and Sheraton period, 
shown by Messrs. Howard &Co., was pacticularly 
noticeable for its gracefully designed and well- 
cut ornamental details, A rosewood chimney- 
piece showed good cabinet-maker’s work. The 
designer of these pieces is Mr. Randal, whom we 
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been | select for an award of a bronze medal, as well as 


for his design for a white npc 2) prem 
fittings. Some ring eg” A me 
cutting and engraving, by Mr. Northwood, who 


has produced a remarkable fac-simile of the 
“ Portland vase,” probably unique as # work of 
glass-cutting of modern times; and vase, 


called the “Milton vase,” by Mr. 


Pargeter, of the Red House Glass Works, were 
exhibited by Mr. Pargeter. To the glass 
engraver, Mr. Northwood, we award a silve 
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carved and gilt mirror frames and girandoles in 
the style of the eighteenth-century English, and 
of Louis XV. French periods, es ly three 
placed over the sideboard, were noted for 
superior workmanship, the carving being done 
by Mr. John R. Wingfield. 

10. The modelling of the relief ornament 
carved by many hands, in a deep red mahogany 
mantelpiece and cabinet exhibited by Messrs. 
Collinson & Lock, was particularly good, aod we 
award a silver medal to Mr. Webb, the modeller, 
for this and for many other specimens exhibited. 
His design for metal sconces was distinguished 
for richness in arrangement of conventional 
foliage, well grouped, and modelled with good 
effect of low relief and harmony in flowing 
lines. The metal-worker who wrought this 
design in brass is Mr. Singer, to whom we award 
a bronze medal. Of a different style, but of 
much excellence, the design being by Mr. Lock, 
the modelling by Mr. Webb, and the actual 
metal.work by Mr. G. Price, was a mirror frame 
of repoussé oxydised silyer. We award & bronze 
medal to Mr. G. Price for his metal-working. 
The whole of the collection of furnitare exhibited 
by Messrs. Collinson & Lock was noticeable for 
the completeness of workmanship throughout. 

11. Some wrought iron by Mr. Sidney Phelps, 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, deserves 
mention, especially the panel for a balcony, 
which was of a good style of design, with inter- 
lacements of rod iron and beaten leaves of plate 
iron. The figures in the small panels, of deep 
modelled relief in terra-cotta, designed and 
executed by Mr. G. Tinworth, are fall of ex- 
pressive action, and we consider that a certi- 
ficate should be awarded to this artist. We 
award a second certificate to Mr. G. Tinworth, 
the designer of the large flattened, circular 
bow], executed in stoneware, and shown by 
Messrs. Doulton ; and a certificate to Mr. Edward 
Sears, for his careful and clean painting in 
monochrome on two tiles, called respectively 
* A Saucy Companion” and “ An Odd Chicken.” 
We desire to commend the skill displayed in 
two delicately-carved birds in lime-wood, the 
work of Mr. W. Perry. Two panels of painted 
glass, suitable for the decoration of a house or 
hall, representing “Art” and “ Science,” ap- 
peared to us to show a right appreciation of the 
application of coloured design to glass, without 
detracting from its utility as a window through 
which light has to pass. 

12. In bay No. 9, containing articles exhibited 
by Messrs. Gregory & Co., the reproduction of an 
old English arm-chair, enriched with carved and 
turned rails, and a little tea-table, were highly 
finished in workmanship, and commendable for 
the lightness of their construction. We award 
a bronze medal to Mr. W. P. Collins, the de- 
signer of these articles. To the designer, Mr. 
T. W. Hay, of the woven hanging, for “he 
drawing and arrangement of details, as well as 
for good harmony of colour, we propose to award 
& certificate. 

13. The well-proportioned framework or wal- 
nut panelling, for the dining-room or hall, 
shown by Messrs. Johnstone, Jeanes, & Co., in 
bay No. 11, was excellent in design, but, in our 
Opinion, the effect would have been better if 
simple wood panelling instead of tapestry had 
been used. As it was, it produced the impres- 
sion of an open screen which had been filled up, 
rather than of a wall. 

14. The carving of the students of the School 
of Wood Carving, South Kensington Museum, 
was meritorious; and the pilaster executed by 
Miss Eleanor Rowe, of this school, showed good 
feeling for flow of line and the modelling of 
surfaces. It may be well to mention here that 
& principal aim of this school is to cultivate the 
production of wood-carviog in a broad style, and 
at a cheap rate, similar to that used so largely 
for decorative purposes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in this country. The works of this school 
are not, therefore, intended to compete with 
more expensive and more highly-finished wood- 
carvings. 

15. We award a silver medal to Mr. R. Glee- 
son, for the suitable and gracefal fan-mounts, 
which he has designed and executed, especially 
that of ivory, mounted with Mechlin lace. The 
inlaid amboyna-wood table, the work of Mr. 
Thomas Jacob, gained the distinction of a 
pa medal, for the beauty of the marquetry 
work. 

16. In concluding our report upon this Ex- 
hibition, we are of opinion that annual exhibi- 
tions, at which are shown various classes of fine 
art applied to industry, such as those represented 
at the present Exhibition, might be usefully 


supplemented were designers for all sorts of 
handicrafts and manufactures to be encouraged 
to submit drawings and sketches of designs 
which have actually been carried out. A sec- 
tion was allotted for such drawings at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 ; and, in our opinion, much 
useful instruction and information might be 
gained from such an annual display of designs 
to the benefit of producers and consumers. 


Grorce Gopwin (F.B.8.). 
Monracue Guest (M.P.). 
Epwarp J. Poynter (R.A.). 
Avan 8. Core, Hon. Secretary. 
August 5th, 1881. 
The Viscount Hardinge wrote to express his 
regret at being prevented from attending the 
meeting. 





LIST OF AWARDS, 


Silver Medals, 
M. Solon, for olive green tea - service, pdte sur pite, 
Messra, Minton); Mr. de Morgan, lustre plateg; Mr. 
ebb, modeller aud designer (Messrs, Collinson & Lock); 
Mr. R. Gleeson, for carved fan mounts; Mr. Northwood, 
for glass cutting and engraving (Mr. Pargeter). 
Bronze Medals, 

Mr, H. Scholz, for painted furniture (Messrs, J. G, 
Crace & Son); Mr. Vernon Barnard, designer of side of 
room (Messrs, Morant, Boyd, & Blanford); Mr. J. R. 
Randal, furniture designs and design for fender (Messrs, 
howard & Co,); Mr. Albert Reich, mengnetr-seit 
(Messrs. Jackson & Graham); Mr. H. Reich, marquetry- 
worker of cabinet (Messrs. Morant, Boyd, & Blanford) ; 
Mr. William Allwright, designer of rosewood chimuey. 
~—. inlaid with ivory, ebony, mother-of-pearl (Messrs. 

ackson & Graham) ; Mr. Baldwin, cabinet-maker ( Messrs, 
Jackson & Graham); Mr. T. Hinton, foreman cabinet- 
maker (Messrs, Wright & Mansfield); Mr. Victor Reich, 
marquetry worker (Messrs. Wright & Mansfield); Mr. 
Sioger, for beaten brass-work (Messrs. Collinson & Lock); 
Mr. G. Price, for beaten oxydised silver frame (Messra. 
Collinson & Lock); Mr. W. P. Collins, designs for 
furniture (Messrs. Gregory & Co.); Mr. IT, Jacob, for 
marquetry top to table. 

Certificates, 


Mr. Marchant, cabinet-maker (Messrs, Jackson & 
Graham); Mr. C. Humphreys, cabinet-maker (Messrs. 
Wright & Mansfield); Mr. T, Miller, cabinet-maker 
(Mesers. Wright & Mansfield); Mr. 8. Byrne, cabinet. 
maker (Messrs. Wright & Mansfield); Mr. M. Anderson, 
carver (Messrs. Gillows); Mr. T. W. Hay, designer of 
woven silken fabrics for room decoration (Messrs, Grego 
&Co.); Mr. G. Tinworth, terra-cotta panels; Mr. G. 
Tinworth, designer and modeller of flattened round bowl, 
shown by Messrs. Doulton; Mr, Edward Sears, for 
painted tiles; Miss Eleanor Rowe, ‘for carved wood 
itaster; Mr. W Perry, for carving in wood; Mr. Sidney 
helps, wrought-iron work; Mr. W. C, Codman, designer 
of panelling (Messrs, Johnstone & Jeanes). 











IMPROVEMENT IN THE FIRING 
OF KILNS. 


In no respect has the art of manufacture, in 
any of its main branches, made more advance 
during the present century than in what regards 
the economy of heat, Let any one glance back 
to the ancient modes of melting iron, of making 
steel, of burning lime! How rade and simple 
were the earliest procedures! To make a bon- 
fire, and throw the ore or the limestone on it, 
or to bank up charcoal with mud to keep in the 
heat, were the first attempts at reduction. Small 
wonder that such was the case, when the very 
theory of combustion was unknown. It is but 
comparatively recently that manufacturers have 
become aware how much invisible fuel, as well 
as how much unused heat, was allowed to escape 
from the open mouth of the furnace. In our 
domestic consumption of coal, indeed, we keep 
to the good old plan (for the coal merchants) 
of sending some 70 or 80 per cent. of our heat 
and unburned carbon up the chimney. But in 
the processes of metallurgy, and in the produc- 
tion of steam, we have already effected very 
great economy, and not @ year passes without 
some improvement in that path in which John 
Ericssen, in the construction of his caloric 
engine, was the pioneer. 

A new application of the theory of the 
economy of heat has recently been made in 
one of those industries in which old wasteful- 
ness, and we may even say savagedom, have 
long maintained their ground. By uo class of 
working men have improvements been more 
steadily and wrathfally resisted than by the 
brickmakers. The old brick-kiln was a mode 
of applying heat conspicuous for its simplicity, 
-—not to use a harsher term. Mr. James 
Dunnachie, of the Glenboig Star Fire Brick 
Works, near Glasgow, has here been taking a 
leaf out of the valuable receipt book of 
De. C. W. Siemens, with signal success, His 
efforts have been directed at the same time to 
the use of gaseous fuel for burning his fire- 
bricks, and to the economising the heat pro- 
duced by combustion. The first requisite was 








supplied to him by the “ Wilson gas-producer,”’ 
an invention which is closely connected with the 
Cleveland district. The construction of the new 
cellular kiins, we suppose, is due to the inven- 
tion of Mr. Dannachie himself. 

The kiln is described as consisting of a series 
of ten separate chambers, all of the same size, 
and each having a capacity to hold 13,000 or 
14,000 bricks. The chambers are arranged in 
two rows of five each, 24 ft. apart; the whole 
being covered by an iron roof. Gas and air 
fines are built under the chambers. The object 
of the arrangement is to draw successive charges 
of bricks, from chamber after chamber, utilising 
the heat that passes from one for raising the 
temperature of the next. Thus when the work 
of one chamber has been effected, and the 
bricks which it holds have been thoroughly 
burned, the current of gas from the gas pro- 
ducer is turned into the next chamber, and the 
atmospheric air requisite for combustion is 
made to pass through the first chamber, from 
which it extracts the heat no longer than re- 
quired. The calorific power of the mixture of 
gas and heated air is intense, and the burning of 
each set of bricks is effected in from eighteén 
to twenty-four bours. It is expected that when 
the whole set of apparatus is brought into 
regular daily work a clamp of bricks will be 
thoroughly fired in twelve hours. In the best 
type of coal-fired brick-kiln hitherto constructed 
a firing takes from four to five twelve-hour shifts ; 
that is to say, from forty-eight to sixty hours. 

The economy in heat, if not quite equal to 
that in time, is said already to reach 50 per 
cent,, as compared with coal firing, and is 
anticipated to reach fully 75 per cent. We can 
see no good reason for doubting the promise. 
A very perfect utilisation of heat is conceivable 
by means of these several chambers. The air 
passing from the bricks actually being fired at 
a very high temperature, raises the walls of 
the second chamber almost to a red heat, before 
the actual firing commences. The question of 
the regulation of blast, and of the serial heat- 
ing of the chambers, is one of which the detail 
is susceptible of very great modification, as to 
which practice will, no doabt, be the best guide. 
But as it is the aim of the engineer to make the 
steam produced in the boiler part with all its 
heat in the form of mechanical power, and 
issue cool and damp to the external air when 
its work is done, so is it the object of the kiln. 
master first to heat the air to the temperature 
of flame, and then to rob this air of the whole 
of this imparted caloric, heating, in the rush of 
the great draught through the flaes and cham- 
bers, first the walls of each cell, and then the 
contained charges, to such a degree as to reduce 
the firing specifically given to each charge to 
the minimum of the exact dose of heat required 
for the perfect firing of the oricks. 








OUR NEW DOCKS. 


WE observe that Cardiff, which is a port of 
much larger trade than Swansea, is also on the 
alert for improvement. An application was 
made recently by the town authorities to the 
Marquis of Bute, the great land and coal owner 
of the locality, either to sell his dock to the 
Corporation, or to build a new one, and the 
Marquis announced his intention of doing the 
latter. 

This great enlargement of our dock accommo- 
dation is a feature of no small importance ag 
regards the industrial progress of England. It 
has a special and direct interest for the building 
trade. At Leith, at Liverpool, at Folkestone, at 
Swansea, at Milford, we have had to describe 
new harbour works. Cardiff, and London herself, 
are preparing fresh accommodation for their 
shipping. It may be said that the dock-builders 
have the courage of their hopes. Of all those 
great industries by the returns of which the 
movement of British wealth can be measured, 
—coal, iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, textile 
indastries, railway traffic, shipping,—it is the last 
alone that has maintained an unchecked increase, 
year by year, for the last ten years. Its vitality 
seems more independent of the general activity 
of production than that of any other occupation, 
which no doubt is due to the fact that shippers 
have two strings to their bow, and profit alike 
when the world demands the product of our 
looms, forges, and factories, and when we have 
to ask from the foreigners what we cannot pro- 
duce at home. Since 1851, our gross tonnage 
has risen from 16,000,000 to 37,000,000 tons. 
But we can hardly expect so swift a march to 
be continuously maintained. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Art a meeting of the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, held in the Chapter-house, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, on Tuesday evening, Major Heales 
in the chair, an interesting lecture upon the 
Roman antiquities discovered in War wick-square, 
Newgate-street, was given by Mr. Alfred Tylor. 
The principal objects discovered (recently 
described by Mr. Tylor before the Society of 
Antiquaries) were exhibited, the most prominent 
being a leaden ossuarium and a glass cinerary 
urn found within it, and a very five vase of 
serpentine, which, when found, contained @ coin 
which dated from about 54. A.D. Mr. Tylor, in 
the course of his remarks, touched upon the 
relation of the Mithraic religion to Christianity, 
@ subject suggested by various emblems found 
on some of the remains, and adverted to the 
excellence of the cast lead-work exhibited by 
the ossuariam. The exact positions in which 
the various objects were discovered, their depth 
from the surface, and the nature of the stratum 
in which they were found, were delineated cn 
some very complete coloured drawings made by 
Mr. Tylor. In some interesting remarks he 
traced the principle of heredity in Christian and 
other symbols as seen in Roman sculptural 
remains, coins, &c.,and subsequently he indi- 
cated the course of some of the principal Roman 
roads in Britain. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Milman, director of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, observed that the objects discovered by 
Mr. Tylor were far superior to any that had yet 
been found in England. The fice serpentine 
urn was unique ia this couatry, and almost 
unkoown on the Continent. Mr. Franks, a great 
authority on such subjects, had expressed the 
desire that the objects found by Mr. Tylor should 
become a part of our national collection, and in 
that desire he heartily shared. The value of 
Mr. Tylor’s discoveries was greatly enhanced 
by the extreme care with which he had recorded 
the exact positions of the various objects when 
found. In conclusion, Mr. Milman referred to 
the excavations about to he undertaken for the 
completion of the Inner Circle Railway by carry- 
ing it through what was a very interesting 
portion of Roman London, and said be was glad 
to learn that the attention of Mr. Price and other 
antiquaries who had made Roman London their 
stady would be given to the progress of those 
excavations. 


DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH AT 
WETZLAR. 


We have frequently had occasion to call 
attention to the remarkably interesting church 
of Wetzlar on the Lahn, and we have noticed, 
in a previous number, the proof which the un- 
finished front of that church presents that 
Mediwval builders erected their buildings after 
the English manner, and not in the mode 
common at present on the Continent ; that is to 
say, the details and ornamentation were worked 
before the stone was fixed in situ, instead of 
the stove being put up in block, and carved 
afterwards. it also proves that each separate 
feature of the building was finished off as it 
was erected, and not left to receive its finishing 
touches after the completion of the main 
edifice. 

The doorway which we illustrate in our 
present number corroborates these facts in 
a very remarkable manner; for, although 
the walls of that part of the church are 
not carried up half their height, the whole 
of the ornamentation of the doorway is com- 
plete, and even the greater part of the statuary 
is fixed in its place. This consists of a bean- 
tifal figure of the Madonna attached to the 
centre pier, and those of the four Evangelists 
in the jambs. In the tympanum is a “ Majesty,” 
with statues of Mary and John the Baptist, and 
two angels offering incense. The lower part of 
the tympanum is ornamented by thirteen niches, 
probably intended to be occapied by statues. 
Looking through this doorway, which, by the 
bye, has never been supplied with doors, the 
lower portion of the more ancient west front is 
to be seen, with its very remarkable double 
portal, adorned with curious imitations of 
snakes or worms, carved in a black basaltic 
stone. The date of this front seems to be un- 
certain, though it is probably a work of the 
eleventh century. 

The later doorway, like all the more modern 
portions of the church at Wetzlar, is con- 
stracted of fine red sandstone, which has resisted 
the weather excellently, and retained the sharp- 
ness of the sculpture in an extraordinary 
degree. We should like to ssk some of our 
scientific readers ‘how they account for the fact 
that the red sandstone of Germany retains its 
surface after many years of exposure to the air, 
whereas the English red sandstone, which seems 
to be of a similar formation, appears to have 





The Rey. Charles L. Acland, Hon. Curator of 


stood less well than any stone used by our Medi- 


Roman methods of interment, as illustrated by | would certainly not account for this, as the 
the contents of that museum, and urged that | cathedral of Freiburg, in Breisgao, is remark- 
all who were connected with or interested in| able for the wonderful state of preservation of 
pablic or semi-public institutione such as mu- its stonework, yet Freiburg is notorious as being 


the Museum at Colchester, gave an epitome of | wval architects. The dampness of the climate 


seums should exercise watchfulness in localities one of the three places in Europe where the 


| 


where “finds” were likely to be made, in order 
to secare for public collections the objects found. 
Somehow or other, workmen who made these 
finds always knew exactly where to go in order 
to sell (generally for a mere trifle, such as the 
price of a pot of beer) objects of priceless value 
to the antiqaary. Unfortunately for the public, 
there were people who would buy such things, 
and “ask no questions,” and thus, no doubt, 
many specimens of great ioterest were kept 
hidden away in the hands of private persons, 
until it was forgotten whence they came, and 
perhaps they were ultimately lost, and so never 
reached a public museam, where they would be 
seen by those most competent to form an 
opinion upon and deduce lessons from them. 

The Rev. Mr. Mayhew having offered a few 
observations, a vote of thanks was, on the 
motion of the Chairman, tendered to Mr. Tylor 
for his interesting lecture. 





Ironworks and Collieries.—The prospectus 
is in circulation announcing the registration of 
Newton, Chambers, & Co., Limited, with a 
capital of 650,0001. in 201. shares. This firm 
hae existed nearly a century, and the reason for 
sale is that some of the numerons trustees on 
whom the properties and works have devolved 
on the successive deaths of the partners, have 
no power to continue the working beyond the 


greatest amount of rain falls. 





NORMAN DOORWAY, JEDBURGH. 


| WE reproduce in our present number a draw- 

ing by Mr. G. H. M. Addison, of a late Norman 
doorway, from Jedburgh Abbey, a fine example 
of Transitional work. The ravages of time and 
weather have made sad havoc of the detail, 
leaving just enough to make us wish for more. 
Daring the revival of Gothic architecture, of 
| which we are still reaping the benefit, all the 
periods received their due meed of attention 
except this, which may probably be attribated 
, to the fact that it is essentially opposed to that 
economy in the stone-work so necessary in 
modern building. Perhaps no style is more 
suggestive to the designer in terra-cotta. 











CASE FOR ORGAN: 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 


Tuis organ stands at a height of 18 ft. from 
the floor of the chancel. A recess, 15 ft. wide 
and 20 ft. high, is prepared to receive the 
frame, reservoirs, and heavier parte of the 
instrument, whilst the front shown in the 

_ drawing projects 6 ft. beyond the face of the 
/wall. An effort has been made in the 
| case to show the actual disposition of the various 
| departments of the organ, and not to constract 


approaching termination of the deed of partner. | mere screen of pipes and woodwork, having no 


ship. The names of well-known and experien 

noblemen and gentlemen appear on the et 
and the terms of purchase are certified by com. 
petent engineers to be fair and reasonable, 
being based on the low prices at which they 


stood in the firm’s books on the 3let December, ' 


1880, 


oo to that which lies behind. 

“great organ,” the diapason of 
which show above the key-board to ap 
and left of the player, is divided into two parte, 
and projects to the fall extent of the 6 ft. already 
referred to. This department is thus di 


———— 
overshadowed by the ection, nor so 
boxed in by will wacheee nt is nibs ts 
hear what effect he is prod , 

_The carved panels which show between the 
pipes of the “great,” and come immediately 
above the key-board, are ke back, and advance 
bat little over the head of the player. The 
“well organ” stands, at a little higher level, 
immediately behind the “ great,” and is hidden 
by — pe se a already mentioned. 

e “choir” organ and 

crowning feature of ayn ay adden 

The “ pedal” organ stands at the back of the 
recess, which is 10 ft. deep. 

In building the church, ion was made 
for placing the feeders and blower over the 
sacristy, and not in the recess with the organ 
iteelf. By this means the violent pumpings 
which so frequently occur are scarcely audible 
and the danger from fire islessened. The walls 
of the organ-chamber are constructed hollow, 
and a plastered ceiling stands above the instrn. 
ment, only a portion of which is as yet erected. 
No part of the case is yet up, but the frame is 
prepared to receive it when fands permit. 
Mesers. Hill built the organ. Mr. Geo. Somers 
Clarke, jun., is the architect. 








SCHLOSS BRUHL, ON THE RHINE. 


We present our readers this week with a view 
of the upper part of the principal staircase of 
Castle Briih!, a “cabinet piece of the Rococo 
style,” thatof Louis XIV. The ceiling especially 
is noticeable. Acting upon the impression that 
the slender Rococo ornamentation is not effective 
enough to divide the large horizontal space of 
the ceiling, and that a repetition of the frescoes 
in the three stories would be tedious under the 
treatment of that kind of painting, a gallery 
is formed at the summit of the walls, above 
which are introduced the fioal paintings at a 
height of about 14 ft. Powerful shades were 
thus produced. The castle was erected at the 
beginning of the last century, from the designs 
of French architects, for the Elector of Cologne. 
It is now the property of the German Emperor. 








THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL 
DISTRICT BANK, SANDBACH. 


Tuts bank has been designed for an increasing 
population. The banking-room is entered by a 
commodious vestibale at the junction of High. 
town and Hope-street. A substantial angle- 
tarret, the upper part of which is half-timbered, 
is the most prominent featare over the main 
entrance, the half-timber work being balanced 
by a pair of dormer gables on the front eleva- 
tion. The main roof is hipped at each end, and 
covered with tiles. The architects were Messrs. 
Barker & Ellis, of Manchester, and the contractor 
was Mr. John Stringer, of Sandbach. 








OFFICIAL INSPECTION OF HOUSES. 


Tur Croydon Medical Officer of Health, Dr. 
Philpot, says in his last Report to the Local 
Board of Health:—‘“This arrangement of 
special inspections, which was instituted by your 
committee some few years ago, has worked very 
well. The number of householders who have 
applied for inspection of their houses shows how 
much the privilege is appreciated, and how 
many householders, alive to the dangers of 
defective houses, are glad to avail themselves of 
the assistance of the inspectors. Perhaps if it 
were more generally known that any occupier, 
by applying at the Sanitary Office, 8, Katherine- 
street, can have the sanitary arrangements of 
his house examined, without charge, by one of 
the Board’s House Inspectors (who have now & 
very large experience), there would be still more 
applications. I have noticed that public com- 
“oem have been formed tor om ¢ 

pecting houses, charging a fee for - 
nation. “Bat it seems ? Bac =< 
house-inepection comes y wi e dati 
of the public sanitary officers. One defective 
house may be a source of danger to the whole 
neighbourhood. 








Station Roofs.—We understand that the 
walls of the Society of Engineers’ meeting-bell 


in Westminster-chambers are — 
drawings of various -erected 
in illustration of Mr. ur T. Walmisley’s 


paper, which is to be discussed at their next 





r th vided 
| in order that the player may not be too much 


meeting on November 7. 
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INTERFERENCE WITH THE USE OF THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the fourteenth avnual meeting of the 
Glasgow Institute, the President, 

Mr. John Honeyman, F.R.1.B.A., in the course 
of his observations in moving the adoption of 
the report, said year by year new topics required 
their consideration. That which seemed to be 
more immediately pressing 
brought formally before them by the Master 
Masons’ Association regarding the measurement 
of mason-work, and there were other questions 
connected with contracting demanding atten- 
tion. Moreover, there were questions of more 
general interest to the community on which 
they as a profession ry be expected to 
express an opinion. At the present moment 
there was at least one svbject of the kind 
which, he thought, should be taken into their 
most serious consideration without loss of time. 
He referred to the proposal of the Corporation 
to secure & ly of electric lighting in the 
city and suburbs. Unfortanately, at first sight 
this seemed a sensible Il, and the great 
majority of men did not take the trouble to 
look at anything of the kind a second time 
unless almost forced to do so. In reality 
a monopoly—like everything else bad in 
ciple—would be found pregnant with most per- 
nicious consequences. It should not be neces- 
sary to point out to a constituency which boasts 
of its Liberal principles, and its abhorrence of 
Protection in any shape, that the prineiple of a 
monopoly is bad; and yet it would seem that 
the citizens of Glasgow were prepared quietly 
to acquiesce, without one word of remonstrance, 
in the creation of a monopoly of the very worst 
deacription—obstructing the practical applica- 
tion of scientific discovery, and prohibiting the 
use—for that was really what it would amount 
to—of an invention of the greatest utility; the 
general introduction of which would benefit the 
public health more than the most costly sani- 
tary scheme which had been suggested. 
The excuse, of course, was that the gas mono- 
poly must be protected. But where was this 
new departure of their Town Council to end ? 
If they made the gas bad enough they might 
find it as n to secure a mopopoly of 
paraffin oil and put a shilling or two on the 
gallon. The thing was almost too absurd for 
serious argument. If we made a bad bargain 
of the gasworks we must bear the consequences, 
and our experience in connexion therewith 
should at least teach this, that science was not 
like a distinguished living statesman—she gives 
no rash pledges of finality. The electric light 
was the light of the immediate future, but who 
could tell what might be next, and next? and 
it would indeed need a very strong case to be 
rsade out,—a very urgent necessity, in short,— 
to justify the creation of an obstructive mono- 
poly, in defiance of every sound principle of 
political economy. It would be out of place to 
say more on the subject now. With the view 
of quickening their interest in it, he would ven- 
ture to give one illustration of how injuriously 
the proposal might affect their clients,—in other 
words, their fellow citizens. In a large block of 
buildings containing shops and counting-houses 
he purposed having a continuous elevator, worked 
byasmall steam-engine, which should have saffi- 
cient surplus power to supply all the tenants with 
electric light. It was quite evident that the 
cost of the daily supply of light would be a 
mere trifle,—the engine and attendant bei 
required, at any rate; and if it were suppli 
to the tenants » much more than an 
equivalent would be obtained by increased rents 
and constantly occupied premises. Now, the 
question really came to be,—Is such an arrange- 
ment to be prohibited, because, 
Gas Committee must get 501. of profit out of 
that property? Let them, he said, get their 
501. by all means; no one wished to 
their responsibility, bat what he wished to point 
out was that the man who im the annual 
value of his property by the free use of electric 
lighting, to the extent of say 3001. a , even 
if be paid that 50l, was e guiner by ble frecdom 
to the extent of 2501. Now, what the committee 
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most of them knew something of these. The 
merle Narie be socanaied Sent nee vet 
as 


g @ thoroug 
ceilings, would charge whatever vg: Ponte 
proper for their trouble. And lastly, would 


appa- 
ratas which the user might prefer, allowing no 
choice of accumulators, lamps, or anything else. 
Knowing, as they did, how such things affected 
property, he felt strongly that a certain respon- 
sibility rested upon them in the matter, and 
that it deserved their most earnest and imme- 
diate attention. 





A mee of the newly-elected Council 
(Glasgow Institute), took place immediately 
after the general meeting, Mr. John Honeyman 
was re-elected president; Mr. James Sellars, 
jan., vice-president ; Mr. John Burnet, 167, St. 
Vincent-street, auditor; Mr. William Landless, 
treasurer; Mr. William M‘Lean (of William & 
C. J. M‘Lean), writer, 196, St. Vincent-street, 
secretary. 





A NEW COUNCIL CHAMBER AT 
GUILDHALL. 


Ar the meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, on the 20th inst., Mr. Fricker (chairman 
of the Special Guildhall Improvement Oom- 
mittee) brought up the report of that committee 
on the reference of March 3lat, 1881, to con- 
sider the whole question of a scheme for the 
complete arrangement and improvement of the 
courts and offices in and around Gaildhall. He 
said that the present chamber was utterly in- 
adequate. There was accom ion for some- 
thing like 130 or 140 members, whereas the 
number on the list was something over 200, and 
they were often inconveniently crowded, and had 
to breathe a very impure atmosphere. On 
March the 3lst a reference was made to his 
committee to consider a scheme for the complete 
re-arrangement and improvement of the courts 
and offices around Guildhall. The committee 
did not at the present moment desire to recom- 
mend the Court to carry out any very extensive 
improvements; indeed, they refrained from ex- 
pressing an opinion as to what sum of money 
might be afterwards required for carrying out 
that which was foreshadowed on the skeleton 
plan, and turned their attention to the construc- 
tion of a new Council-chamber. What they 
recommended was simply the erection of a new 
Oouncil-chamber on the north side of Guildhall, 
to occupy the position now occupied by the 
Court of Exchequer, the Chamberlain’s office, 
the Town Clerk’s office, and the Architect’s office. 
The diameter of the chamber would be 54 ft., 
surrounded by a corridor 9 ft. wide, by means of 
which ready access would be obtained to every 
part of the chamber, ard great facilities afforded 
for warming and ven*\iating the interior. The 
Lord Mayor and aldermen would, according to 
this design, enter the court from the dais at the 
eastern end of the Guildhall through an ante- 
room, the commoners’ entrance being from the 
existing corridor. Sitting accommodation for 
all the commoners (206 in number) would be 
provided, the seats being arranged concentri- 
cally to the Lord Mayor’s chair, and on a rising 
stage. Each member would have his own 
definite seat, as is now the case in the alder- 
men’s court-room. Seats for twenty-five alder. 
men and the Recorder would be provided on a 
raised bench on either side of the Lord Mayor’s 
chair; and for the principal officers, below and 
in front of the Lord Mayor. There would be a 
gailery round this chamber to accommodate 


the | about 300 of the pudlic, and over the Lord 


Mayor's chair there would be # reporters’ gal- 


lery. In the centre of the chamber would bea|i 


table for the exhibition of plans, papers, models, 
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vane would be 100 ft. The replies of the Archi. 
teot as to the question of ventilation, which had 
had their serious attention, were entirely satis- 

The Architect told them that the 
building, without the fittings, but including the 
permanent offices for the Town Clerk, which would 
be beneath the floor of the chamber, but level 
ghall-street, would 
they fitted up the chamber 
with farniture and fittings of the same quality 
and description as in the library, the cost would 
be something under 2,000/. In order to carry 
out this plan they must remove some of the 
present offices, and provide temporary accom- 
modation for the officers while the building was 
being constructed. The Architect estimated the 








the committee in their report, and that it be 
referred back for execution. 

The motion was carried amidst loud applause, 
and it was referred to the Coal, Corn, and 
Finance Committee to provide the necessary 
means for carrying out the work. 








THE NEW DOCK AT SWANSEA. 


Tue new east, or “ Prince of Wales,” dock at 
Swansea, opened by H.R.H. last week, is con- 
structed in what was formerly known as Fabian’s 
Bay, a large expanse of soft mud and shingle 
inside the harbour month, through which ran a 
channel, communicating with the ancient ship- 
ping place called Port Tennant. There was at 
first = good deal of controversy as to the 
advisability of doing away with so good a refage 
for ships ruoning into harbour before the wind 
as the soft bottom of Fabian’s Bay, but that 
was overruled, and, by the Swansea Harbour 
Act, 1874, the construction of the present dock 
was sanctioned. The estimated cost was then 
300,000/., bat that has since been reduced by 
leaving parts of the work, such as the walling 
and locking of the half-tide basin, temporarily 
incomplete. The area of water enclosed in the 
East Dock is 23 acres, which gives a length of 
2,320 ft., a breadth varying from 500 ft.to 340 ft. 
and a of 36 ft. There is a slight differ- 
ence of 2 ft. between the depth, from coping to 
bottom, on the north and south sider, because of 
the requirements of the coal drops. The outer 
cill of the lock will have on it 32 ft. of water in 
ordinary spring tides. This is one yard deeper 
than was originally contemplated, but the 
Harbour Trustees thought it necessary in order 
to provide for the ever-increasing size and 
draught of water of the class of steamers which 
now almost monopolise the carrying trade, and 
also in view of the further deepening of the 
entrance-channel by dredging. The inner sill 
of the lock will have a water depth of 27 ft. 
at ordinary spring tides. The length of the 
quay wails rouod the dock is about a mile. 
It was first intended to make a half-tide 
basin with entrance-gates in the usual way, 
but with a view of saving present outlay, 
and asthe engineer (Mr. Abernethy) reported 
it would be no less efficient, it was decided that 
the basin should be for the present a tidal one. 
Its water area is 4} acres, length 400 ft., breadth 
400 ft., length of quay walls 1,000 ft. The lock 
is no less than 500 ft. long by 60ft. wide, and 
has all the latest appliances. In this respect 
Mr. Abernethy has planned several modifications 
since he constructed the Alexandra Dock at 
Newport. The length of the lock quay wall 
from the dock to the tidal basin is 622 ft. Near 
the south-eastern corner of the new dock, or 
rather nearer to the look than to the corner, 
has been prepared the entrance to a large 
graving-dock, 500 ft. long, which will be here- 
after excavated. 

By way of secaring tranquil water jast out- 
side the tidal habour, and with a special view to 
prevent the progoosticated difficulties of enter- 


total amount of excavation effected at the 
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fear, mortar-mills, masonry 
oloty of local Pennant sands worked at 
the contractors’ own quarries at Jacket ; at 
Messrs. Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkine’s Townhill 
or elsewhere in the immediate district. 
© less than 40,000 cubic feet of granite blocks 
have been brought from the Penryn Quarries 
to form the coping stones, quoins, &c., and some 
portion of the lock. The bottom of the lock is 
lined with bricks, of which the roand number of 
500,000 has been supplied by the Mill Lands 

Brick and Tile Company, Neath. : 

The works have been kept dry by a pair of 
Cornish pumps, erected near the seaward 

entrance, and capable of lifting 1,600 gallons 
per minute. There are six lock-gates, each leaf 
of which weighs 70 tons. They have been built 
on the spot, of greenheart timber from Deme- 
rara, and pitch pine from America. 

The new harbour railwayé, including seven 
miles of siding accommodation, with junctions 
with the adjacent Great Western Railway and 
Midland Railway lines, are ing towards 
completion. The rails, which are wholly new 
and of steel, are supplied by the Dowlais Steel 
Company, and all the sleepers are well pickled. 
The whole of the coal-drops, capstans, gates, 
sluices, and other machinery in connexion with 
the dock will be worked by hydraulic power, 
the central point of which lies near the south- 
eastern corner, where a fine engine - house is 
constructed. This is being fitted with six great 
boilers and two engines, from the Elswick works 
of Sir Wm. G. Armstrong & Co. 

None of the coal-drops are yet completed. 
There is space for the erection of five drops or 
tips on the Great Western Railway Company’s 
wharfs, and three on the Midland Company’s 
wharfs. AJl the foundations, &c., are ready, 
and most of the metal-work and other machinery 
is on the spot, bat time has not allowed of their 
erection before the reyal visit. The distinctive 
difference between the drops at the new and 
previous docks will be this, that at the New 
Dock the loaded trucks of coal will come down 
along the level railway to the tip, whence they 
will be lifted on the hydraulic platform to the 
height of the shoot, and, after being emptied, 
they will pass away over the high level. This 
exactly reverses the operation now in vogue at 
other docks in Swansea, where the full trucks 
occupy the high and the empties the low level 
lines. Under the new system, when the empty 
track is discharged from the hydraulic lift on 
to the high level line, it will pass away by its 
own gravitation down a gentle incline, and thus 
save a great deal of labour. 

The channel embankment, extending from the 
new cut to the esst pier, is not walled, but sloped 
to the extent of 3 in 1, and faced with “slag” 
from the copper works. Around the dock, 
especially to the north and west, there is ample 
room for high and low level railways, drops, 
warehouses, sidings, &c. 

As a backwater, the new dock has the waters 
of the Tennant Canal, which connects Swansea 
and Neath aad other places by a thoroughly 
efficient system of water carriage. To the 
eastward of the dock, and extending for miles 
as far as the river Neath, there is a great deal 
of level uncultivated land, known as “the Bog,” 
which affords ample space for the deposit of 
ballast and the erection of works, &. 

_ The consulting engineer of the Harbour Trust 
in the creation of this, as of the previous docks 
of Swansea, is Mr. Jas. Abernethy, President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The work of 
carrying out his plans has been performed by 
Mr. A. J. Schenk, the resident engineer, Harbour 
Office. The contractor is Mr. Thomas Andrew 
Walker, of Cannon-street, London, whose resident 
general manager has been Mr. W. R. Parker, who 
has had for assistants Mr. Clifford and Mr. Conolly. 

For the docks pure and simple, the contract 
price was originally 197,0001., but was sub- 
sequently increased by 8,000. 

_ The Cambrian of the 21st inst. (to which 
journal we have been indebted in giving the 
foregoing account) contains some interesting 
details of the other docks of the port, of which 
one er 4 oe James Abernethy were the 
engineers. Té reported upon th 

ment of the harbour in 1827. is ae 





Beverley Waterworks.—These works are 


now fairly commenced, The first sod of the| the 


reservoir was lately tarned by Mr. J. R. Pease 
the Company’s chairman, Mr. J. F. Fairbank, 
of Westminster, is the Company’s engineer, 
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from the railway trucks and carted away 


THE FISH-MARKET QUESTION. 
Sixce our article of the 8th inst. on this 


subject was written, several other at once by, the purchasers. Provis 
besides those enumerated by us have been made. | also be made for the landing — yew lh a 
fish. At the west end, the proposed market 


The three principal ones are the « 
acquisition of a large site aap hag oe sang 
road (referred to in Mr. Leeuw’s letter in our 
last, p. 530); the scheme propounded by Mr. 
W. J. Glenny, of King’s College, in conjunction 
with Mr, A. T. Walmisley, C.E., for the exten- 
sion of Billingegate Market; and the scheme 
for a central market put forward by Messrs. 
Cayley and Boyes, in conjunction with Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, architect. 

The scheme propounded by Mesars. Glenny 
and Walmisley suggests the provision of a retail 
fish and fruit market, extending from London 
Bridge to the existing market at Billingegate. 
It is proposed to widen Thames-street and to 
re-construct the whole of the existing ware- 
houses and wharfs on the south side between 
London Bridge and Billingsgate, and to increase 
the height of them until the present rental is 
not only attained, but exceeded. The existing 
market covers about 31,350 square feet. The pro- 
posed re-construction, according to this scheme, 
would provide (its propounders say) an addi- 
tional market of 72,710 square feet area, besides 
an increase of 1,000 square feet to the existing 
market, 7,200 square feet to the landing-stage, 
and 4,455 square feet to Thames-street. The 
retail and public entrance would be on the 
level of London Bridge. There would be con- 
tinuous steam lifts for passengers, and hydraulic 
lifts and steam cranes for fish. In addi- 
tional width to Thames-street space would be 
gained to provide for sufficient cranes and lifts | specting 
with convenient tramways to unload as many | have been made at the Bishops’ Down Hydro- 
wagons as could occupy the space and convey | pathic Sanatorium, and which render it very 
the fish to auction stations A both a ba compen a of pos _— ee 
necessary. The expense of new ap tions consis a ome 
would thus, it is claimed, be saved, while ten| Turkish bath, comprising a spacious cooling- 
times the quantity of fish could be unloaded in| room, three hot-rooms, shampooing-room, all 
@ given time. heated and ventilated on approved principles ; 

Thescheme with which Mr. Bridgman’s nameis}a steam. laundry, engine-room, and boiler- 
associated is a boldone. It proposesthe erection | house. These completed, the old mansion was 
of a large market of two floors, 225 ft. wide and | stripped of ite high-pitched tile roof, the walls 
940 ft. long, on the mud bank which covers the | were strengthened, and two stories of bedrooms 
foreshore of the Thames on the Surrey side | raised thereon, and a large block of buildings 
between Waterloo and Charing-cross Railway | was erected to the east of theoldhouse. These 
bridges. The superstructure would be supported | latter contain a spacious dining-hall, 60 ft. by 
cn iron girders carried by three rows (running | 35 ft., and 13 ft. high; a drawing-room 65 ft. by 
longitudinally) of iron columns resting on caisson | 33 ft., and of a similar height ; aud a recreatiou- 
foundations, the columns in the front row being | room 48 ft. by 27 ft., having a well-arranged 
100 ft. apart. The whole of the colamns would | permanent theatre therein for amateur per- 
pass up through and support the sub-floor, and | fermances. There are two stories of bedrooms 
would, of course, also the girders of the | over the two large rooms, and the new kitchen 
principal floor, which latter would be covered in | is situated over one end, the dining-hall occupy- 
by an iron roof of one span, somewhat similar | ing the height of the two lower stories. 
to that over the St. Pancras terminus of the| A wide and handsome corridor paved with 
Midland Railway. The principal floor of the | encaustic tiles forms the old mansion or central 
market would be on the level of the roadway of | block, as also leading from the grounds. All 
Waterloo Bridge, and would have an area of| the corridors and are warmed by hot 
191,250 square feet, or 4} acres. The east end | water at low pressure, as also the large rooms, 
of this floor would be approached from Waterloo | the latter having, in addition, the ordinary open 
Bridge. There would be a sub-floor at a level | fireplaces. The kitchen offices have been fitted 
of about 25 ft. below this principal floor,and about | op with every modern appliance, so that the 
25 ft. above high-water mark,—thus itti perseretion and ma ir y of a dinner all +“ ‘af 
barges, &c., to pass underneath,—and this sub- persons is a work of comparative case. — 
floor would afford more than four acres of segeions have been carried out from the desigus 

under the superintendence of Mr. Benjamia 

‘Pabberer, architect, of Coleman-street, London. 

Messrs. Willicombe & Oakley, of Tunbridge, 

general contractors. Messrs. Benham 

& Sons, Wigmore-street, have executed the 

kitchen fittings; and Messrs. Weeks So, 

Chelsea, the heating apparatus, introdu 

their Patent Caloric Batteries in, the any 
rooms, The lifts are by Messrs. Waygood 

and the a tile paving is by 

rs, England & Sons. The furnitare bas 


- y 
inclined roadway (with gradients of 1 in 18 and] 
in 20) from Belvedere-road, The chief access for 
vehicles to the principal floor of the market will 

to 


requirements 
given evidence on the before a Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, will no doubt receive 
dae consideration. However pressing may be 
the necessities of the case, and whatever action 
may be taken by the Thames Conservators and 
other bodies with regard to the scheme, we 
must confess that the prospect of another enor. 
mous roof planted broadside on to, and some 
distance into, the river, is not likely to be agree. 
able to those who would not sacrifice everything 
to utility. 








THE BISHOP'S DOWN GROVE SPA, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


A numBeER of gentlemen visited the picturesque 
and historicallly interesting locality, Tunbridge 
Wells, on Tuesday last, with the view of in. 

ing the additions and improvements that 


space available as standing room for fishmongera’ 
carts and other vehicles. The proposed struc- 
ture would project from the Surrey shore as far 
as the second pier of Waterloo Bridge, the 
frontage following the curve of the river. On 
the river frontage, on the level of the principal 
floor, would be a terrace walk, 25 ft. wide, sup- 
ported by cantilevers, on to which terrace # long 
row of retail shops would open. The back ele- 
vation of the proposed market would be distant 
from the wharfs and business premises at pre- 
sent existing on the Surrey shore 60 ft. at one 
end and 100 ft. at the otherend, With.respect 
to the intervening space, which is now mud during 
abont ten hours of the day, it is proposed to con- | fir 
vert it into a deep-water dock 


illaminating powe® 
and also renders the flames (which woul 
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otherwise be yellowish and waver nsely|the least possible inconvenience to those who 

bright and steady. he prickohcanuis ot may need the benefits of thisdepartment. The __ PATENT RECORD.* 

r b] gery i" A gh Boy! gednae of the ae 6in, by 19 ft. ine. ‘te nig a a 

sidera num & propor- ing, measures - 8. E. Simpson, Birmingham, Dwell. 

com " Jadgpoet t% 4 ei p in., end ited p will oy etn coenti me ae, &e. Oct. 7, 1881. a 
@ Car ight any ma: con- a “constructed dwelling, w reach} 4,376. J. Carter, Uxbridge. Constructi d 

gratulated on having meaner Rseagh dhe ean the ibiouishianam (16 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in.), pro- | glazing roofs, &c. Oct. 8, 1881. “gh 


cure the requisite medicines, and pass out, the} 4,391. B. W. Spittle, Wednesbury. Attaching 
patients need but to pass the main cor- | door-knobs to their spindles. Oct. 10, 1881. 
ridor, delay a moment at a hatchway provided| 4,423. W. A. Barlow, London. Slates. (Com 
for the purpose, and then make their exit by a| by T. Finger, Coblenz, Germany.) Oct. 11 
door in the east wall. Ascending the main | 1881. 
staircase, we find thatall the wards are arranged| 4,425. T. Stokoe, Headingley. Apparatus for 
on the first floor, cooupying. the extreme north | heating rooms, greenhouses, &. Oct. 11, 1881. 
and south respectively. Provision is made for 
twenty patients,—ten males and ten females,— BOTICES TO PROCEED 
the former being destined to occupy the north | bave been given by the following applicants, on 
and the latter the south wards. The larger | the dates named. 
wards, which will accommodate eight patients 
each, are within convenient reach of two smaller October 11, 1881. 
wards, which will'accommodate two patients| 2,539. M. Delmard, Plumstead. Chimney- 
each. Adjoining all the wards are the nurses’ | top or cowl and ventilator. June 10, 1881. 
rooms. They are furnished with windows look-| 2,686. A. Damman & A. Cassard, Brussels. 
ing into the larger and smaller wards, as | Parquet flooring. June 20, 1881. 
also are the nurses’ sculleries. The internal; 3,708. A.C. MacLeod, Shrewsbury. Floors 
face of the walls of all the wards is finished in | or surfaces forskating upon. Ang. 25, 1881. 
Parian cement; whilst the carpenters’ and; 4,297. B. D. Healey, Brighouse. Asphalte 
arg work throughout the building is of| apparatus. Oct. 4, 1881. 
pitch pine, selected and varnished. Speaking- 
tubes are conveniently arranged to connect the October 16, 1861. 

2,561. C. H. Pennycook, Glasgow, Bars for 


various departments. 
holding glaas for window and roof lights, &c. 
June 13, 1881. 

2,629. G. A. Wright, Portamouth. Materials 
a gt blocks for buildings, &c. June 16, 

2,786. T. Carder, Chudleigh. Kilns. June 
25, 1881. 

3,839. O. D. Abel, London. Firegrates for 
burning dense fuel. (Com. by A. Godillot, 
Paris.) Sept. 3, 1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 

Published during the Week ending October 15, 1881. 


954. J. Taylor, Clapham. Paving-blocks for 
roadways, &c. 


A piece of metal is driven into the upper part of the end 
of the wooden block, and may either be level with the upper 
surface of the block or raised a little above it, to give a 
foothold for horses, &c. March 5th, 1861, Price 6d. 


1,025. J. Peer, Salford. Furnaces, fire-grates, 
C. 


prise of Mr. Dick and Mr, Jose, Ot the taste 
of the architect (who supplied designs), an 
excellent opportunity for illustrating the 
of their system, 

The amount expended is said to be about 


As a winter residence, the Bishops’ Down 
Grove Spa offers many attractions to the in- 
valid and to those who are desirous of breathing 
a purer air than is afforded by — and its 
immediate neighbourhood during the prevalence 
of the smoky fogs which envelope the meiro- 
polis for so large a portion of the year. 








QUESTIONABLE ROAD-MAKING IN 
HACKNEY. 


Some grave statements were made at a meet- 
ing of the Hackney Vestry last week, relating 
to the construction of Cazenove.road, Stamford- 
hill, which is at present in progress. Mr. W. J. 
Walker, one of the members, drawing attention 
to the subject, said that the manner in which 
the road was being constructed was a disgrace 
to the locality. He condemned the material 
which the contractor was using, stating that it 
consisted of the most offensive and deleterious 
stuff that could be conceived, and that the rate- 
payers’ money was being wasted. He moved 
that in the opinion of the Vestry the present 
condition of the road, after having been six 
months in the hands of the contractor, and 
presumably under the superintendence of the 
surveyor, called for a searching inquiry into the 
present system of road-making in parish. 
Mr. Batler, in seconding the motion, gaid the 
materials included pieces of old iron, old shoes, 
meat-tins, and other similar objectionable refuse, 
which had worked themselves up to the surface 
through the pressure of the traffic displacing 
the large boulders. The motion was ultimately 
adopted. 
















































BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES FOR 
BETHNAL GREEN, 


THERE is every prospect of Bethnal Green 
being shortly eupplied with public baths and 
wash-houses. A special meeting of the Vestry 
was held last week to take into consideration 
the propriety of putting into force the Public 
Baths and Wash-houses Act. Mr. Jones, in 
moving @ resolution in favour of establishing 
the baths, observed that the Act had been 
adopted in several parts of the metropolis, and 
in the majority of instances its effects had been 
of the most satisfactory character. In White- 
chapel large numbers of the residents did their 
laundry work on the premises, the conveniences 
afforded being much appreciated. The Padding. 
ton baths cost 50,0001., and notwithstanding 
this large outlay they bad proved to bea pay- & 
ing concern. Bethnal Green had a toiling 
population, to whom a bath would be an 
appreciable luxury, but it was denied the people 
because there were none to be had, or other- 
wise they were in the hands of private persons 
who imposed almost prohibitory charges. The 
motion was referred to the consideration of a 
special committee. 








OPENING OF THE JOHNSON HOSPITAL, 
SPALDING. 


Many of our readers will remember that in 
March, 1879, over sixty sets of competitive 
designs were received by the trustees, when the 
one selected was that of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Darlington (who has been success- 
ful in other hospital works already mentioned 
in our colamns), shortly after which the work 
was placed in the hands of Mr. James Bulling, 
of Ollerton, near Newark, and has been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Wallis, clerk 
of the works. 

On the 12th inst. the hospital was formally 
opened by the Bishop of Lincoln. 

The aim of the architect has been, so 
far as externals are concerned, to present a 
building which, whilst in material construction 
corresponding with St. Peter’s Church, to which 
it is adjacent, should at the same time bear 
upon the face of it evidence of ita own all- 
importent purpose; and, as to the interior, 
airiness, thorough ventilation, convenient in- 
gress and egress, good lighting, and a favourable 
arrangement of aspects, have all been carefally 
studied and effected with the greatest possible 
success. The bricks used are of the same cha- 
racter and quality as those employed in St. 
Peter’s Church; the eaves cornice, and other 
week of B Seas tinal are formed of pur- 
pose-made bricks ; and other 
dressings are of pir deen 
steps of Park Spring stone. 
walls are hollow. The f1 the 
faces to the eastward, on passing 
main entrance the firet room that 
to ond’s righs on the growba-Mieor tei mittee re that, in their is 
room, which is a one-story building, mes desirable that fresh should be sought 
20 ft. by 16 ft. 9 in., and provided lation to va atters apperte g to 


: m 
light and all the Q: nienc , buildings and streets in the metropolis, and 
: cal o Mets in okie te fis D recommended that the matter be referred 


Bars of an I shape are used, which, when — together, 
form passages for air, which is afterwards admitted into 
the fire through the fire-clay back, avd thereby the smoke 
is consumed, (Pro, Pro.) March 10,1881. Price 2d. 

1,026. S. Rideall, Manchester. Construction 
of buildings, &. 

In the construction of wooden buildiogs, planks are used 
for the covering thereof with grooves @ short distance from 
each edge and on one side of the plank. These planks sre 
laid a distance apart, grooves uppermost, and other planks 
are laid over them, grooves downwards, with the outer 
edges of the grooves resting in the grooves of the lower 
planks, (Pro. Pro.) March 10,1831. Price 2d. 


1,038. W. BR. Lake, London. Water-closet 
apparatus, &c. 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 4,037 of 1879, in 
preventing the escape of noxious gases and effluvia, and 
eife ts this object by a variety of improvements in details, 
which are stated in fourteen ciaims, (Com. by A. 
Edwards, Philadelphia, U.S.A.) March 10,1881, Price 8d, 

1,044. R. Douglass and J. Donglass, Coventry. 
Apparatus for the cure of smoking chimneys. 

A box is fitted to the fireplace, the front of which isa 
sliding plate, ia which plate are whirligig ventilators, The 
box is siesed 








A NEW STATION ON THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE RAILWAY. 

For some time past building has been going 
forward on a large scale in the neighbourhood of 
Bushy-hill and Grove-park, Camberwell, some 
hundreds of houses having been erected in the 
locality within the last year or two. The 
residents in the district having represented to 
the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company Peg - two nearest coy 
Denmark-hil eckham-rye,—are ata : 
considerable distance and equally inconvenient, | °2*.'s Plsesd s little sore the ty round by the vanes > 
we understand that the company have deter- | the wheels, and meets and overcomes any down-draught. 
mined upon the erection of a new station which | March 11, 1831. Price 6d. ; , 
will shortly be proceeded with. It is said that| 1,047. C.S. Rolfe, Westminster. Appliances 
the new station will be placed about midway | for preventing the efflux of gases from drains, 
between the Denmark-bill and Peckham-rye/| dc. 
stations, which will accommodate the large 
population which has recently sprung up in the 
locality. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDING ACT FOR 
THE METROPOLIS. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 21st inét., the Building Act Com- 


This consists of various forms.of traps. (Pro, Pro.) 
March 11, 1881. Price 44. 

1,051. F. Arnold, Birmingham. Hydro-carbon 
cooking and heating stoves. 

In place of a single wick case, two or more are used, so 
far separated as to allow an adequate supply of air to 
reach the flames. A cone is arranged above the flames 
and ap air-passage is slotted of ient width for both 
the flames, but so arranged that the combustion is 


when placed under the draught of the chimney, 
Biases 11, 1881. Price 4d, 
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Phe Gale of the 14th inst.—Nearly 100 


surgical operations. be ck | cases of dangerous structures were reported to 
of the building is the emtpoe'a to them, to settle the details of the proposed|the Building Act Office of the Metropolitan 
(17 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 9 in.), from w: measure, and that a reference be made to the| Board of Works, in consequence of the gale on 
main t has to be croase Parliamentary Committee to give such notices | the 14th inst., in connexion with which buildings, 


ve 
and to take such steps as page tape ok fer 


) excepting in one instance, no loss of life 
adjoining which is the surgery (16 by 14 fi | obtain legislation during the ensuing sedsion of | occurred. 





6in.). Next in come . 
its attendant offices, all of which are recommendation was agrééd to without eccogeied pea & Co., patent agents, 28, New 


as to afford the greatest possible 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR THE 
VICTOR EMMANUEL MONUMENT. 


M. Orro Scuutze, an architect resident in 
Rome who was present at the Museo Geologio 
Agrario, in the Vid Santa Susanna, on the 22nd 
ult., when the last models were arriving in con- 
nexion with the above competition, states that 
220 competitors had sent their works in by the 
afternoon of that day, and there were still a few 
more to be received. The city of Rome itself 
furnishes natarally a considerable number of the 
designs, viz., not less than forty. The exhibition of 
the entire collection will be opened in the middle 
of November. The maximam of 10,000,000 lire 
laid down in the conditions has been largely 
exceeded by not a few of the competitors, one 
of whom has sent in a design which would 
cost 100 millions to carry out. Most of the 
competitors, however, are within the sum 
allowed. 








SEWER WORK AT BROMLEY. 


Sr crace works are being carried out in 
Brotaley by Mr. Potter, contractor, under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Williams, C.E.; Mr. 
Garton, in the service of the Board at 3/. 3s. per 
week (appointed by the engineer), being the 
inspector. Serious charges are made against 
the latter to the effect that certificates have 
been given and moneys paid for work not done 
to a large amount,—the local Telegraph says to 
the extent of 1,000l. in concrete alone. A com- 
mittee of the Board is investigating the matter, 
which has caused much excitement in the 
district. 


mememn 


——— 








SANITARY CONDITION OF THE YEOVIL 
PEASANTRY. 


Sir,—Within the last few years the Yeovil 
Corporation has spent 30,0001. for a water- 
supply to the town. When the gentlemen com- 
posing that body decided to take that course, 
they had to deprive the river Yeo of part of that 
stream,—which, by the bye, had so often assisted 
in causing the floods on King’s Sedgmoor. A 
certain noble landowner claimed the sum of 
3,0001., with costs, which the Corporation refused 
to pay. Consequently, a meeting was held 
before certain commissioners, at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, where it is said the 
swearing and the rate-book widely differed. 
After all this hard swearing and enormous out- 
lay of public money for the town, let us see 
the sanitary state of some of the houses. On 
the 15th of October I had occasion to pass by 
a place called Gore Knap, and the first thing 
that attracted my attention was a row of fifty- 
two houses, or rather hovels, with rooms about 
10 ft. square, paved with broken bricks and 
stones, and filled in with dirt, from 6 in. to 
10 in. below the level; some of the floors being 
3 ft. 6 in. under the level of the path. In a rain- 
storm the water rushes in on these floors. 
Until three months ago there were only three 
water-closets; now there are two or three new 
ones put ap, about 14 ft. from the front doors, 
which are public for any one. The only water- 
supply to these houses is that of a well 60 ft. 
deep, and yet they are not a quarter of a mile 
from the water-works, while the main pipe 
passes by them in suggestive proximity. There 
being but one w.c. to eight or nine houses, these 
poor people take it in turns to draw water out 
of the well in order to clear away the soil. This 
being by no means an easy or a pleasant task, 
it is often neglected, and then all sorts of disa- 
greeable expedients have to be resorted to, such 
as ramming with broomsticks or pokers, clear- 
ing out with fire-shovels, &c. I saw two or 
three in @ state quite unworthy of a corporate 
town like Yeovil, with its courts and boards and 
public officials. They were literally running 
over. 

These houses have no gardens on which they 
can grow 5s. worth of vegetables. They are 
scarcely large enough to hang out the people’s 
ee 7 any. To see poor little 
children sitti t on the damp stone, bri 
and mad Seon : —- 
parents without money, fire, or food, is heart- 
rending. These houses are neither water nor 
wind tight. Many bave as substitutes for beds 
a bag of straw, with scarcely any bed-clothing. 
Their food consists of potatoes and dry bread, 
and not half enongh of that. The wages cf 
these men are from 9s. to 126. per week, and no 
work half their time. The poor women add a 
little to the miserable income by gloving,—say 


looking as pale as death, their | that 


1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per week. The best men are 
only offered 10s. per week for farm-laboar when 
they are wanted. 

I wonder whether there is any inspection of 
nuisances in this fashionable country town. I 
should like to know for whom between 30,0001. 
and 40,0001. were spent. I went into one house, 
where two families sleep in one of these small 
rooms. One poor woman, with seven children, 
was crying because she had no food to give 
them. 

Sir, I cannot conceive any persons worse off 
in any part of Ireland; and yet in this very town 
there are charities which ought to bring in to 
the poor no less than 10,0001. per annum. The 
people of Gore Knap, Yeovil, told me that when 
they were fortunate enough to get a bit of land 
some had to give at the rate of 12/. per acre 


per annum for it. What will become of the poor 
of Yeovil during this coming winter is a puzzle 
to G. MitckELL, 

“One from the Plough.” 


P.S.—These houses are let on the average at 
2s. per week. Many of the people never taste 
butcher’s meat unless they chance to be ina 
club. The visite of the clergy are like angele’ 
visits, —few and far between. Schooling is from 
2d. to 4d. per week. 

















“THE VICTORY OVER SEWER GAS.” 


S1r,—I see by your foot-note to Mr. Mineard’s 
letter that you are afraid of being inundated 
with letters on this unsavoury subject, — and 
with some reason, I think,—but I shall keep this 
as short as I can, and hope you will be able to 
allow it a corner, just to show that Mr. Mineard’s 
system and the supposed necessity for venti- 
lating down the soil-pipes rests upon a fallacy. 
Mr. Mineard writes of “the air current tending 
upwards, but always checked by the sewer-gas 
generated in the soil-pipe, which, being heavier, 
was trying to go down.” 

Is the sewer-gas generated in the soil-pipe 
heavier than air, and if so, why? It consists 
of a complex mixture of gases, none of 
which, except the carbonic acid, which is 
only present in small quantity, is heavier than 
air, and the sulphuretted hydrogen is very 
much lighter. Even if the gases were heavier 
than air at the same temperature, yet being 
generated by the fermentation of sewage they 
are heated by that same fermentation, and so 
are rendered lighter than they would be if cold. 
This is a point which is often overlooked with 
relation to carbonic acid. In many books on 
ventilation it is stated that, as the air expired by 
men and all animals consists chiefly of carbonic 
acid, and as carbonic acid is heavier than air, it 
will fall to the floor of a room and should be 
withdrawn there. Truly, carbonic acid is heavier 
than air at the same temperature, but the car- 
bonic acid breathed from a man’s langs is at a 
temperature of nearly 100 degrees, and is there- 
fore vastly lighter than the ordinary cold air of a 
room, and therefore rises to the ceiling. We all 
know the case of the monkey-house at the 
Zoological Gardens, which it was desired to 
ventilate on correct scientific principles, and 
without draughts. The question wae, where 
should the outlets for the foul air be? The 
scientific (?) men said that as the foul air it was 
desired to get rid of consisted chiefly of carbonic 
acid, and as carbonic acid was heavier than air, 
the outlets should be at the bottom of the house. 
Accordingly, the builder made a row of outlets 
just above the floor, and none at all in the upper 
part of the house. It is not known whether any 
foul air ever did come out at these outlete,— 
probably it did when it had had time to get 
thoroughly cold, but the monkeys were all dead 
long before that. 


I wonder that Mr. Mineard, who seems to be | large 


& practical man, has not detected the of 
his theory that the gas greyed picsegee ss 
has a tendency to fall in that soil-pipe. 

Engineer to our Association has, in the course 
of the last year, inspected handreds of houses 
fitted with open soil-pipes 


: 
i 


that has generally been when the soil- 

inside the house and in a Sarees goatee = 

where it was outside and heated the 

also admit that in sach soil-pipes the air 

is momentarily reversed when a fi 

is sent down the i this 
ipe is 
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over it just at the moment ; 
place, if wed have been 
frequently hly flashed, he does not 
perceive any smell even if he is. After the 
momentary reversal the air resumes its usual 
course, in at the inlet and up the soil-pipe. I do 
not mean to dispute Mr. Mineard’s “V 

over sewer-gas” at all. It is like using a steam. 
hammer to crack nuts. Nobody ever doubted 
that if he liked to connect an upcast-pipe with 
the foot of a soil-pipe, and burn a gas-jet in the 
upcast-pipe (or, still better, take it up a warm 
chimney), he would get a current of air down 
the soil-pipe, and it did not need Mr. Mineard to 
go “on a visit tothe North” to find that ont. 
I merely maintain that such an elaborate and 
expensive system is quite unnecessary ; that the 
desired current of air can be maintained through 
drains and soil-pipes by much simpler and less 
expensive means; and that so long as there is a 
free current, the occasional reversal of the direc- 
tion of it is not of the smallest consequence. 

Cosmo Innes, M. Inst. C.E., 
Secretary London Sanitary Protection 
Association. 
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81r,—The above title is scarcely warranted either by the 
facts as set out in Sir Henry Cole's letter of the Ist or by 
Mr. Mineard's explanations. 

I am giad to find that the untrapped wastes from bath, 
lavatories, &c., existed only on , and these errors 
admitted there is much in the ssvitary arrangements of 
the building I admire. 

I take exception to the distance the sewer, or drainage, 

aaretanuptinns, aneniiearse Cat 

‘ cons y 3; 2. t joints; 3, Air inlets to 
filly proportioned i ‘dhaes salir abs conten foam ts 
to sre remote 
heatiog ber. 

Mr, Mineard ridicales the ides of defective joints 
occurring, and also the cost of the gas consumed. The 
Sanitary Engineer of New York, October lst, page 499, 
describes @ defective soil pipe joint, which is not unknown 
thie side the Atlantic; nor can the annual cost, repre- 
senting « capital outlay of 50/., be disregarded ; the sug- 
gested j-in. pipe to servants’ water-closet does not pro- 
vide an uate air inlet. 


I agree with Mr. Buchan that ‘the forces employed 
are costly,’’ and, if victory is obtained, a strong garrison 
must be left in charge of the fortress to watch the enemy. 
A _, which will a a en wa ogy econo- 
y, and especially * -acting form, is, to my 
mind, much preferable. 
I have since 1875 held on to the principle I have used 
at the Post-office here, which simply provides an air inlet 
inside the sewer trap, and the soil-pipe carried above the 
roof, surmounted by an exhaust cowl,—the method beiog 
now compulsory in those towns where the model by-laws, 
iesued in 1877 by the Local Government Board, have been 
adopted. Some of the yy traps and cowls afford 
tional security, bat details depend upon the 
length of the proprietor’s pocket. 
Joun Parxun, 


Borough Surveyor, Bridgwater. 








The Birkenhead h Hospital.— Last 
week the Mayor (Mr. W. Laird) met the exe- 
cutive committee of this institution, at the 
hospital, for the purpose of formally handing 
over the extensions which have recently been 


nurses and servants. On the north side an 
annexe has been erected, containing ® new 
operating-room, 18 ft. by 18 ft., lighted by three 

windows and skylighte, and approached 
from the staircase, between the 
and first floors. Below is a waiting- 
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[Oor. 29, 188]. 








HYDRAULIC DIFFICULTIES. 


Srea,—In your issue of the 8th inst. “ Green- 
horn “ desires some information on the subject 
of “Hydraulic Difficulties.” I think a good 
way of getting over his trouble will be to sink 
an iron cylinder in the well with a solid bottom. 
It would be somewhat expensive, but most 
effective. J. 0. M. 








EXPERIMENTS ON TRAPS. 


Sra,—I was somewhat surprised on resding 9 letter in 
yout issue of to-day signed “P. J. Davis,” in which be 
states that the action of the “ Eclipse” trap is the same 
as that of the “‘().”’ Now, in the face of the experiments 
made at the lectures to which P. J. D. refers, and at which 
I know he was present (as I saw him there), by Mr. J. 
Stevens Hellyer, in which it was shown clearly enough 
that the “ Eclipse” trap was not siphoned, either by the 
momentum of the water or by the siphonage set up by the 
action of the ssme, whereas the «4 was completely 
emptied, I marvel that he sho risk his reputation 
as 8 man by making such an assertion, end I 
must say I am args | sceptical 3 to the all result 
of the experiments condacted by Mr, Pullen, and as to the 
originality of the improved trap mentioned. P. J. D. 
appears to be eating his own words, as it was only the 
other week that I read a letter of his in a trade contem- 
porary on the ‘‘ Eclipse” trap extolling its virtues in every 
way. James Rawr, 

*.* Since the above was in.-type, we have received notes 
from Mr. John Smeston, Mr, Daniel Emptage, end others, 

ing the etatement made by Mr. Davies, but we 
cannot room for them. 








Books. 


Modern Architectural Designs and Details. New 
York : W. T. Comstock. London: Triibner 
&Co. 1881. 

Tus book, which, like a good many architectural 
publications which reach us from America, has 
no author’s name on the title-page, is a collec- 
tion of what would be called, we presume, 
model plans and desigus in domestic architecture, 
chiefly for country-houses. The production of a 
book of this class in England is usually the work 
of an architect who brings it out on his own 
responsibility; in the United States it seems to 
be generally a speculation of a publishing firm, 
and apparently intended to provide designs for 
those who wish to be their own architects, or, at 
all events, to have a certain “say” to their 
architect in regard to the design and constrac- 
tion of their house. This book differs from 
some other American publications of the 
same class in that the designs are the work 
of architects whose names are given in each 
case, and comprise, we are told, “ original draw- 
ings made by a number of prominent architects 
of different localities, prepared expressly for this 
work.” We are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the prominent names in the profession in the 
localities referred to to know what their status 
in their own neighbourhood is; but the plans, 
views, and details are evidently the work of 
practised bands, and the whole are very well 
and carefally drawn, the book in general 
showing much superior stamp of workmanship 
to that of many American architectural works 
that have been sent to us. 

The general style of the houses shown exhibits 
more or Jess the influence of the new English 
taste in domestic architecture, though with a 
larger admixture of woodwork in the exterior 
design, and but little of the cut brickwork which 
is so much the fashion among us at present. 
The method of execution of the drawings does 
not, however, distinguish material very well. 
From the marking of the elevations it is evident 
that some of the houses are finished externally, 
for a part of their height, with tiles or shingle, 
with generally the ground-story of either brick 
or stone. The system of dividiog the upper 
caer sb the windows into very gmail panes, 

ving the lower portion nearly clear, has 
evidently established itself on the other side of 
the water, and is introduced in almost every 


esign. 
It is Sods say quests what it is which 

preven ese designs from appearing invitin 

to the English architect’s eye. The style of 


that on Plate’45, “‘ House at Short Hills, N.J.,” 
are prettily grouped in regard to disposition and 
skyline. But there is a kind of prim character 
about the whole which results, perhaps, from the 
deliberate seme to imitate the manner and 
style of houses of the Old Country without any 
innate sympathy with it. If the architects who 
made these designs are trying to give the old 
English house over again, they have not guc- 

ed, and they would, pe have done 
something a deal better if they had looked 
less to precedents which they have not the 
genuine instinct for. The interior wooden 
details are all very carefully drawn, and with a 
desire to do what is in good , nor is there 
much in them that can be said not to be ao, but 
there seems a very great sameness and want 
invention in them. The best treatment in detail 
is in the drawings of the honse at Fairmouth, 
N.J., by Messrs. Rossiter & Wright, Plates 65, 
66, 67. The architecture of the house is exceed. 
ingly simple, but there is a distinct character 


D. | about it, and the treatment of the woodwork is 


in very good taste. Throughout the volame the 
wooden details are usually w is ene 
wow and op fer ore in hay dy ey 
seldom get ond deserving jast that praise 
and no more. T The constructive details rod 
woodwork are carefully and minutely given, and 
generally the woodwork is well put together, 
though in some of the external woodwork there 
seems a deficiency in throating and other guch 
precautions against weather. The specimens of 
perforated ornamental brasa panelg for venti- 
lating openings, given at the end of the book, 
seem far too naturalistic for design in this kind 
of work: they should be more flat and conven- 
tional in type. 

We looked over the plans with some interest 
to see if there were avy points in house-planning 
that could be noted as suggestive or differing 
in any important points from general practice 
here. We observe that in nearly all the plans a 
“ china-closet” contiguous to, and in most cases 
opening directly out of, the dining-room, seems 
to be considered an essential; in one case it is 
called “ butler’s pantry,” and as, in another 
case, there is a sink shown in it, we me it 
answers to what we shall call the butler’s 


of | have been 


A Technical School for Huddersfield 
The memorial stone of a building which ig 
being, grooted ddersfield for the pur 
of a Technical School, was laid on the 19th 
inst. by the Master of the London Clothworkers’ 
Company. For some time the demand for 
technical instruction in Huddersfield has been 
continually increasing. So far as was possible 
this demand has been met by the Mechanics’ 
Institute, with whieh tho new school is to be 
associated, but the means at disposal were 
found to fall short of what was required, and 
steps were accordingly taken to extend the 
enw per a paerygedioe ssi A viher beiarspoyoy 
met with great success. abscriptions to the 
new buildiog, which will oost about 12,0001, 

given liberally. It is worthy of note 
that the fands have been chiefly contributed by 
the residents of the town and surrounding 
districts, aided by a grant of 2,0001. from the 
Cloth workers’ Company. The subjects intended 
to be taught _comprise pure and applied 
mechanics, machine and building construction, 
chemistry, es ly a8 applied to dyeing, 
scouring, and $ @xperimental physics, 
embracing light, sound, heat, magnetiam, and 
electricity; mechanical drawing, and its appli. 
cation to machine and building construction ; 
pattern designing, and its practical application 
to the loom, and other branches of the textile 
trades; and such other subjects in primary, 
technical, and industrial education as the council 
yay from time to time think necessary. Mr. 
Edward Hughes is the architect of the new 
ilding. 
he Forthcoming Health Congress at 
aaa is looking lordard with 
much expectation to the Health Congress and 
Sanitary Exhibition, which is to be held in the 
Royal Pavilion in December next (from the 12th 
to the 21st). The Mayor-elect (Mr. Alderman 
W. H. Hallett, F.L.S.) is taking an active 
interest in the affair, He is supported by an 
influential committee, and the arrangements are 
being made upon a very extended scale, with 
promise of success. Dr. B. W. Richardson 
will deliver the inaugural address at the Con- 
gress, and we believe that a special feature in 
connexion with the exhibition will be the 


pantry here; but it is much too close on the| erection of a number of artisans’ model dwell- 


family dining-room for our notions. A merit 
which may be noticed in the plans generally is a 
considerable variety and picturesqueness in the 
shape and proportions of the sitting-rooms,— 
more, on the average, than we generally find in 
Eoglish houses, where we run so much into 


ings in the grounds of the Royal Pavilion. 
se will be eight sections or classes, of which 
lass III. will include house sanitation and 
ital construction and appliances ; Class IV. 

will be devoted to fadustetal dwellings ; and 
Class VI, to house and fittings. The 


respectable parallelograms in our sitting-rooms. | exhibition will include a loan collection of works 


ns designed for a sea-side, ingtead of | of art Mag eo Ken 
a dining-room there is a “ dining piazza,” a large | Hami honorary sect 
extended verandah, in fact, for open-air dining ; Tibitore should apply early for space. 


a good feature in a hot climate, but one w 


Mr. William 
tary. Intending 


an injunc- 


Walls.—An application 


English sea-side weather would leave us little|tion to restrain Messrs. Cow, Hill, & Co., of 
chance for here. We observe that in nearly all| Bread-street, C de, from alling down a 


the plans the w.c. and bath-room erein the same gk tg was 


apartment, a most objectionable 
long since discarded in all well-planned 


before a Divisional Court 
of the Chancery Divisicn, consis of Mr. 
Justice Cave and Mr. Justice Kay. The Union 


houses, and quite unworthy of the refinement of | Assurance Society, who are now in possession 
civilisation to which in matters of domestic life | of the next house, which was partly damaged 


the Americans have attained. We can scarcely 


imagine that this represents the usual arrange- | build 


ment in good American houses, even on @|Oommissioners of Sewers to the party- 


moderate acale; but if it dogs, it ghoyld be|wall. This they have done. 


altered. 


To country-builders and proprietors who are|repairing they commenced to 
unable to obtain the assistance of gn erchitest, | according to 


the book will be usefal. 











iscellanea, 


Church's Joint-makey.—W 
Sos ee 9 od sacs 


a I 
sede the © ee oinat aia y ba, 


drawing, though most commendab! t ; 

Snished isnot euah aa to make either elovations | Er erercon at Toe ae ok Nacions 

or views effective, and it is that some of | intelligent workman Po pe Z _ 

these houses may look s good deal more interest- | tions, can, in the absence of 

ing in exeoation than they spear on paper as 1 Some Cases, moreover, pipes are so shame- 
rawn. Bat making allowance for that, fone ill-placed that it is not ie make 

there is » deficiency which we foel ab once in 9 fresh joint in the ordinary way, end # 

urning over the book ; a want of feeling for the | it sc ‘ma, Church’ method be 


picturesque side of architecture, w 
ia tg’ 





it seems 


by the late fire in C are reinstating the 
ings, and have ved notice from the 
defendants 

have received a similar notice, but instead of 
lt down, and, 


affidavit on which the motion 
for an injunction wag made, this was being dove 
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rg rd oy tet 
.—At t itan 
Boar of Wolke on the 21st inst., the ‘Works 


and General Purposes Committee submitted 
plans of additional widenings in the main 
thoronghfares of the Camberwell and Peckham 
improvement, at an estimated total cost of 
8,6001.; and recommended that the same be 
approved and adopted, and that the said 
thoroughfares be widened to the extent shown 
upon such ages Bag from 50 ft. ” 60 ft. in 
certain parts. Mr, Dresser Rogers, moving 
the adopeitia of the report, pointed out that the 
thoroughfares affected formed a main artery of 
traffic to an exceedingly crowded and rapidly- 
increasing district of the metropolis, for whereas 
by the census of 1871 the population of Camber- 
well parish (which includes Peckham) was 
pe co and the number of houses me = 
census of this year showed the population 

district to be 187,000, and bee Bae tee of houses 
tn have increased to 27,000. Mr. inci- 
dentally stated that some of the building front- 
ages already let by the Board on the line of the 
widened thoroughfare had realised four times 
the rental anticipated, and it was the opinion of 
the Superintending Architect of the Board that 
the proposed extra widening of the thoroughfare 
would still farther enhance the value of the 
building frontages, and that the Board would 
be recouped to a far larger extent, pro raid, by 
the letting of building frontages than had 
the case in any other improvement. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was agreed to by a 


























guished artists of the day. Referring to Black- 


the architect had done his part, the sculptor and 
the painter would be called in to complete the 
been | decoration of the structure. He hoped that 
the arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
would be so cultivated in this City that in 


Lady Mayoress, in 


Academy of Arts. The Lord Mayor, in pro-|the 17th 
posing “The Members of the Royal Academy,” | in Pagan Times.” The second lecture, delivered 
expressed his vegret at the absence of Sir}on the 20th inst., was on “Viking Burials.” 
Frederick Leighton, the President, and associated | The third lecture, given on Monday last, treated 


Civic Banquet to the Royal Academy—| ‘The Rhind Lectures in Archeolocy.— 
On Wedveodag sremtes thd Oke’ Mayor and the | Mr. ae , Bhind Lecturer ati 


siety of Antiquaries of Scot- 


soponderiog with the annual 
custom, entertained at in the i land, delivered the opening lecture of this year’s 


course in pind Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh, on 
» taking as his subject “ Scotland 


with the toast the name of Mr. Street, who, | of “Celtic Art of the Pagan Times.” 
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still fonnd tn aeailite mamigs fhe & cel por schools, Higham, for the Walthamstow Schoo! 
valuable works to part with them, even for a Hawkins ‘ £6,091 0 0 
time. Turning then to the unseen work done Bentley ...... 6,035 0 0 
by the Royal Academy, of which little was| wer, ‘ = ° 3 
known by the public, he briefly described the} _Read............................. 700 0 0 
schools of the Academy, in which masters, Scott vrsearee 5,549 0 0 
models, and casts were provided, and some 400} 2 ~ fore ¢ 
students were at present receiving instruc- Palmer etaaiaiadanhie 5.200 0 0 
tion. They were taught by competent masters, Bouts a one 00 
and wore visited by twenty-three visitors elected) YoU Sees nn" Sng 


by ballot from among the members of the 
Academy. Thus the students were brought 
into intercourse with some of the most distin- 


friars Bridge, and certain works contemplated at 
the Guildhall, he expressed a hope that when 


large majority. 
A Year's 
meeting of the Guildry 


in Edinburgh.—At a 


fature years people might think of London as 
they now thought of the old centres of civilisa- 
tion and art elsewhere in Europe. The toast of 





of Edinburgh, on the 


21st inst., Mr. R. Hatchison was re-elected Dean 
of Guild. He subsequently submitted a state- 
ment as to the business of the Dean of Guild 
Conrt for the past year. It appeared that the 
number of applications for warrant to erect 
buildings, and to execute additions to, and alte- 











the Edinburgh Municipal and Police Act, 1879, 
was 466. This included applications by the 


the Royal Scotch Academy was responded to by 
Sir Daniel Macnee, and other toasts followed. 


visitation charge, delivered on the 19th inst., the 
Bishop of Liverpool said,—The third chief want 
of the diocese of Liverpool is one which I feel 
rations on, property within the jurisdiction of | great difficulty in handling. I refer, of course, 
to the want of a cathedral suited to the size and 
wealth of our diocese, and to the importance of 


A Cathedral for Li 1.—In his 


Procurator - Fiscal against parties ng 
with work requiring warrant of the Court without 


such, and against p 


danger requiring 
safety to be taken. 


440 warrants had been granted, including 
thirteen for fines and costs against wrong-doers. 


The warrants granted w 
102 villas, 113 tenements 


houses, and 334 alterations and additions, with 


hall, conservatories, &c. 


Edinburgh Health Society.—This is the 
title of a society of which the inaugural public 


roprietors 
immediate steps for their 


the second city in Great Britaia. I approach 
the subject with delicacy. It is a far wider and 
deeper one than mest people suppose. I am 
often asked, “ When are you going to begin your 
cathedral?” But few seem to realise what the 
idea involves. Let us consider well what we are 
talking about. Letuscount the cost. We must 
remember at the outset that in this matter the 
new diocese of Liverpool starts at an immense 
disadvantage compared to every new diocese of 
modern times. We have everything to do from 
the very beginning. We have not a church in 
our city which is fit to be converted into a 
cathedral. We have no site for a new cathe- 









of property in 


ere for two churches, 
of shops and dwelling- 


meeting was held on the 21st inst. Ite object 
is the promotion of the laws of health in Edin- 
burgh and the vicinity. Treasurer Harrison, in 
moving a resolution, said he regarded the Town 
Council in a great measure as a Health Society ; 
and related what had been done by the 
operations of the Improvement Trast in improv- 
ing the health of the city, the death-rate having 
been redaced from 26 per 1,000, at which it 
stood in 1863, to 20 per 1,000. Typhus fever, 
he was glad to say, was now no longer epidemic 
among them. Dr. Walter C. Smith, in seconding 
another resolution, ref to the work of the 
Improvement Trust, rem that 


















d 
d 


E 


lishment, in order that they might direct the 


necessary to be taken to improve the con- 
ition of the ing. The Postmaster declined 


8 
d 

to permit the of the authorities, but 
yielded when a moister order was presented. 


dral, except one behind the Gymnasium, in a 
disused cemetery, which many, perhaps, would 
dislike; and any other site would cost an enor. 
mous sum. The cathedral itself, to be worthy 
of Liverpool, would cost a quarter of a million 
before it was finished. If any one comes for- 
ward with a princely offer like that of the ladies 
who have built Edinburgh Cathedral,—or if any 
one will do in Liverpool what has been lately 


shall be deeply gratefal. For anything I know, 
it may be in the heart of some one even now to 


do this. 


from an announcement recently 
Bricklayers’ Union in New York, it would 
appear that the demand for labour in the United 
States is unusually keen. The Union gives 
notice that its members are to cease work 
and | henceforth at all establishments which are not 
paying @ minimam of four dollars a day. In 
some cases, it is said, as much as five a 
day, or over six pounds a week English cur. 
rency, has been paid to workmen. The rise in 
the rate of wages, it appears, has proved a 
serious misfortune tothe great building firms devese aan a | 
* *s Church- No, 3:— 
ho have large outstanding contracts to per. pa See am? 


one at St. Patrick’s and Christ Church Cathe- 
rals in Dublin, or at St. Finbar’s in Cork,—I 


Building in the United —Jadging 
ed by the 





For additions to Blood Hills Farm-house, Somerto», 
near Great Yarmouth, for Mr, F, Charsley. Messrs. 
Bottle & Olley, architects :— 


R. Davey, ian el £452 0 0 
J. Harbord, Caister.............s0s0r-.s-eesee 420 0 6 
W. Wilson, North Walsham ............ 392 10 0 
R, Nc scndesceetienedadeti 383 10 0 
J. Bachelor, Stalham ...............:00000-00. 364 0 0 
J.H. Want, Yarmouth ...........0000-0000 356 0 0 
T. 8. Cooper, Yarmouth (accepted)... 328 0 0 


For deep well, pump, &c., to the above :— 
Norman & Son Yarmouth (accepted)... £46 0 0 


For new lodge, &c., at Flixton, near Lowestoft, for Sir 
Savile B. Crossley, bart, Messrs. Bottle & Olley, archi- 


J.& B. Swatman, Lowestoft ............£539 0 0 
A. Bedwell, Lowestoft.............sc.cscesoee 445 0 6 
J. Rounce, Biundeston (accepted)...... 4ll 1 0 


For house and premises in the Bulmershe-road, Reading, 
for Mr. Thos. Wilson, Mr. William Simmons, architect. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Poffley, Queen’s-road ...........cceseereee £1,295 0 0 
Wernh 8 
Bottrill, King’s-road (accepted) ...... 


For fitting up Balham Institute, Balham New-road, as 
Sv » for the Rev. Thomas Bates, vicar of 
am :— 


T. Potterton (accepted). 


For converting stable and coach-house in Pickett-street, 
Balham, into a mission-hall, and fitting up same, for Mr. 8, 
Cawston, Mr. A. Cawston, architect ;— 
T. Potterton (accepted). 


For additions te Seamen's Infirmary, Ramsgate, M R 
Hinds & Son, architects :— - a 
































Smith & Son £348 0 0! 
Forwalk oa 247 0 0 
Elgar 155 0 0 
Home 155 0 0 
Martin 142 0 0 
Duckett 134 0 0 
Miller (accepted)... escssqnccoseconccccg 150 @ Of 





For the erection of two semi-detached villas at Heme 
Pangea’ Mr. Walter T, Feldon, architect :— 
. Sear 














8 £362 10 © 
Oy MOOR csevecsevesssveccscecse ssccsorescecrseees 7509 0 0 
Ti, Fir tintntinesiescsunsntasetnes 700 0 0 
E, Horn 660 0 0 
. Cappe 653 0 0 
Le RES GEER Se 630 0 0 
G, Philbey 500 0 0 








For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas at 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Mr. Walter T. Feldon, 
architect :— 














Mistlndmmcisanncssereciess £1,225 0 0! 
o wae ae 1,068 12 0 
. Horn 999 0 06 
NTI sinsnsconscnnsenaummitinmesondsasuash 912 0 0 
W, Carlin, St. Alban’s (accepted)... 785 0 0 
G, Philbey -. 655 0 O! 





For the erection of shop-front at Hemel Hempstead. 
Mr, Walter T. Feldon, architect :— 




















J. Sear £350 0 6 
W. Carlin, St, Alban’s (accepted) ..,... 335 10 0 
For road and sewer works, on the United Land Com- 

pany’s Elstree — 
Marriott Bros £939 0 0 
G. Felton . 88 0 0 
J. Clarke 825 0 0 
J. Stockwell 73% 0 0 
2. a eee 650 0 0 
Wilkes & Co. (accepted) .......c0.-ses0s 646 0 0 





For road and sewer works on the United Land Com- 
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The state of affairs in the telegraph department | form.—Daily News. ei 
was so bad that ee Council Solomon’s bre yy Rh — the ¥. Crockett 095 ° ° 
the building to gerous to the health of | Times correspondent, ven . 
the city. a orders for re of Solomen’s tes le to Bomes & WiMPEseriromnnnnm GF OO 

The Moye) Aiport Hai} Chapel Seciety-—- be restored, surrounding p Neave & Son 868 0 0 
an Roos pete a = Aes cleared af 8 ingame bby park ihe . wo ont sadlinaliidniediibdeties oh “ $ 
November, a performance "a | Mosque of Omar, the revenue o SOCEPtOd) ....eenvneersrrveseerses 733 0 0 
“Judas Maccabaus, be 2 the i gate amount to yak year. pn aa G@. Felton ( ) = = . 
again be increased » band o Cold- | has alwa forwarded For ing No. 38, e-street, Aldgate, e 
stream Guards. Merzclesobate “ ah” will | but for pe fature it “ig to be for | Trastees of the United Synagogue. Messre. N. 8, Joseph 
be given on the 23rd . van’s | the above-mentioned ip B0b OF the | * Feereen, euehiboots s— £775 0 0 
oe eee ee 's “ Faust” | Sultan is believed to be a result of the visit of Partridge & Hf = et Bie babi 40 0 0 
are tobe performed. =§ =~ © = = * ~~ ‘I the Crown Prince of to em J, Lidstong & Bon (accepted) ......u 698 © 0 
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0 0 
00 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
00 
0 0 
00 
8. J. Jerrard ..... REE °° 
Higgs & Hill®.................-..------22-++ 14,344 0 0 
- lane 8 Bi casliice Ae eoveptane. 
the erection of a school to ng aco yo 
Fy “1200 children, in Wood-street, Woolwich, for ag 
School Board for "London. Mr. E.R. Robsoa, 
ey BrOB.  cccccccee«cnccesecccvsscccesssess £15,438 0 0 
KE. Law 14916 0 0 
F. & F. J, Wood... ~ 14884 0 0 
FJ. GROVER ....00.c0000- 20000 14,706 6 0 
J.T. Chappell ......... wes 144683 0 0 
Kirk & Randall scnnnseseennenepnenananent 13,668 : : 


W. Tongue®.............e-cserseeeseeeseee 13,546 
“4 Rennanedel by Works Committee for acceptance. 


For the enlargement of the Thames-street School, Lime- 





house, by 480 places, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. BE, R. Robson, acne ~ 


eccooceocoo 
ecscosoooece 





* Recommended d by Works Committee tor acceptance. 


For the enlargement of the Park-walk School, Chelsea, 
by 400 places, i School Board for London. Mr. BE. 
R. Robson, architect :— 





W. Tongue £3,581 0 0 
W. Brass........ 00 
W. Downs 00 
Higgs & i ; 4 
J.T. Chap 
¥. Oldrey .. 0 0 
Grover . 0 0 
kik & Randall 00 
C. Wall* .. 00 





pee AC 
* Recommended ‘by Worke Committee Pe. acceptance, 





For the enlargement of the Gipsy-hill-road School, 
Lower Norwood, by 400 places, for the School Board for 








London. Mr. E. . Robson, architect :— 

J. Marsiand 25,186 0 0 
8. J. Jerrard -e 6,116 0 0 
Kirk & Randall... pune 5,113 0 0 
J.D. TEGROOR ~ .cacec covtsctcsscocessnbebtens 6,100 00 
BStimpeon & OP, ..02rsecocesciessorercsecsvens 6,076 0 0 
R. Lewrance ve 5,069 0 0 
B. E. Nightingsle we. 6,033 0 0 
Lf Tongue......... «oe 6,027 © 0 

ee WHWNE cesscasicvcnrsitssicccnscsobiansscsneet 6,079 0 0 
Higgs & Hill*... scsssascceces 4,958 0 0 
W. Shepherd (withdrawn) . didestnessihin 4,064 0 0 


* Recommendea by Works Committee for acceptance. 








For the enlargement of the School in Edinburgh-road 
ey pe ge Es by 400 places, for the Schoo Board 
for London. Mr. E, RB. Robson, architect :— 

WEP ION: sccncsatesemihctoesscopsoebdaniane £3,218 0 0 
| ER Eo | ke a 
wep S Ss. RES 
sbiseailatchinScanantinsesessinaa A 

W. Oldrey .. RNR 
W. Scrivener & Co. A Eta bsaiat 2,906 0 0 
Fa een MrT Fk 
SR viccicciccoscehidineniaabiccsonss —_ 19 0 
2,773 0 0 


Stimpson & Co.* 
* Recommended by Works Committee for acseptarce. 


For the Piccadilly Art Gallerie, &c. Mr. E. R, 
Robson, architect. Quantities by Mr R, Roberts :— 
A 
































TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
—M. 


TR-J.TL—G TC—D EJ. &—J. J.L—wW. 
T. P.—T.M—J.U.-a G.B-L A—J. .8.—A. 7. 8.—W. TF, 


hn} Oy ee “Se cn as ee 
by the name and addres of the sender, not for 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed ettn. ent, Papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Addressed Box ——, Office of “ The ‘a 
tee Spy pepe 


THE CHARGE FOR a SOX I8 AS UNDER »— 

For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 34. per Week. 
Por all other Advertisements ............00+. 000 64. per Week 
SSEDASHEES S ALC ee 

*,° Stampe must oe Oe eee at Se ee Saas mens Se 
chexe Fetemen, Ei atin os by Mower Orta, pari 
Pee ueLAS URDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-strest, W.0. 








And Farleigh Down. 
ilts. [Apvr. 





50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & BONS, 
Box, Wilts. [Apvr. 
Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
pectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, So- 
merset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr. 


 Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
of best quality. Prices and Estimates, inclading 
delivery to any Station, on toSrarre 
& Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sub-Hamden, [imin. 
ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 














chambers, 17, Fencharch-street, E.C. [Apvr. 
Asphalte. 
BSeyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Aspha’ = 
M. STODART & OO. 
Office : 

No. 90, Cannon-street, H.0. [Apvr. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best : wal esa materials 
for damp courses,railway pert nr in 
flat roofs, stables, pats and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 
Immense quantities of 
DEY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNOT, 





in all thicknesses. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W., 
London. [Apvr. 


LL 
J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT- WATER 


na nA 
AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, 0 
hurches, Schools, io 


No, 84, UPPER ‘GLOUC ‘z 
0 STER PLAOE. 
DORSET 8Q LONDON 





Mosaic Pevement. 
00 1,000 0 0 
fe Ae 860 0 0 
2 ae 900 0 0 
00... 9000 
00... 1,210 0 0 
00... 1,180 0 0 
00 ... 1,024 0 0 
9 , 870 0 0 
00 .. 1080 0 0 
00... 1,100 0 0 
> 000 0 0 
00... 1,00 00 
For sewers and roads on land near the Midland Station 
Wellingborough, for Mr. C. J. K., Woolston, Mr. E. 
surveyor :;— 
Contract 
: No.1 No. 3. 
Mayoock, Wellingborough ...... 2748 0 0 ...£177 0 0 
pesecn, Koteeieg shi 608 00 2. 165 0 0 
Heuson, Wellingborough ....., 6600... 14500 
Wi Rushden.........s0.0.... 6600... 10 0 0 
Underwood, Wellingborough* 615 0 0 .., 144 0 0 
For the erection of Church, with vestrie 
» in Seven Gucwsseet, she bury: * 
Mr ce a H Bearle, architect, Q i coppice 
TBD. .crcscerserssssessessessetsessnecerses £13,119 0 0 
oy igs $ 3 
J 00 
racy © Gone pintiiedhnabepsimeusaesa.ce 11,946 0 0 
Copvesconcerceseesoesecereseesssseceee 11,652 0 0 
hw ne maa 11,5809 0 0 
MIND crccicrstntesoesornccsbsionss 11,423 0 0 
Fetmen & Fotheriaghem wounte oo 00 
5 
Harris & Wardrop SOC Res eet ete eeeet ees 10,902 ; ; 
L, H, & BR, DUTT socnicscsccscscescce 10,284 0 0 


on “ Heating” post tree 





tor Twelve Stamps. 








wnlFW. REYNOLDS & 00, 


ACORN WORKs, 


. | EDWARD-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, 


London, 8.E., 

HAVE FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
MACHINERY, 

AT REDUCED PRICES, 


NE 8-H.P. PORTABL 
O as good as new, ionacke Sree SNGIUE, 
meats, To be sold at a reduction, 6 


- O*E 8-H.P. PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE, 


in use a few months onl 
be Bold at s great reduction. aPits! condition, To 


NE 7-H.P. PORTABLE 
quite new. To be sold ata pod - =e ENGINE, 


NE 6-H.P. PORTABLE 
quitenew. To be Sold at a red fda ot ghee 


(These Engines are fitted with 
heater and or Patent Green Sleds ubecieees = 


NE 2-H.P. HORIZONTAL 
O VERTICAL BOILER, uaa me 


NE 3.H.P. HORIZONTAL 
O VERTICAL BOILER, combined eT he 





por fe 3-H.P. HORIZONTAL ENGINE. 





O™ 4-H.P. VERTICAL ENGINE. 


(fn 2s. -P. VERTIOAh BOILER. 
have been thorough] 
sealed Cod coat into ook Wotng Come WILL 
BE 80LD AT A VERY LOW PRIOR. 


ba yd GAS ENGINE (2-h.p.), Simon’s Patent, 
sie Se having no further use for it. This 
e is as as new, and in thorough Working 

or er, A BARGAIN, 


NE COMBINED MORTAR-MILL and 
ENGINE (Portable), Very strong. (See illus. 
tration on p. vi.) 

O*ran MORTAR- MILL, with 6ft.6in. Revolving 
Se ee  Spéeialité,” w with Timber Bei 


oO" MORTAR MILL, wih ageing yp 
With Timber Bed rae To be Sold Cheap. ‘ 


NE CIRCULAR SAW-BENCH, with rising 
and felling Spindle, and 30-in. Saw. As good as 
new. 

NE CIRCULAR SAW-BENCH, for 36.in. 
Saw, with Self-Acting Feed Motion. 

NE HAND-POWER CROSS.CUT SAW- 
BENCG (Second-hand), with 18 in. Saw. 

cys: PANEL AES to Plane Wood up to 
16 in. wide, 30/ 

ix BAND-SAWING MACHINES, for foot or 

steam power, with 18-in, pulleys, price 10/, 10s 


Bow. MORTISING MACHINES, light make, 
lindmakers 











peor for B or Joiners, for fixing to 
61, 63. each, 

o ae do. do. on strong pillar 
stand, 71. 7s. each, 


ene eee ee a elunW CUTING 
8 
Lat HE, with 12-ft. Gap Bed, fall Set of Chaoge 


be sono "@lidiog Stay, and Overhead oe my water oom 
e. 'To be Sold thes Taspection ia 
gevaa DRILLING SAOuIian, vexion 
es, 
()= TOOL ORINDING MACHINE le 
ont Hositing tous. : 
NE 20-TON LIFTING JACK 
ae with Wood Case, to be 





aley’s 
a great 





Recess MAOHINERY, quite new, 
be Sold Very Cheap :— 


A Double Set of MURRAY'S CRUSHING 
ROLLERS (Hedgehog and Pisin), snd 


A HORIZONTAL MIXING pet ery These 
py Raa 
ONE HAND-POWER BRICK PRESS. 
Bee Advertisement, p. vi. 


ABOVE MAY BE SEEN, 
Collection of Steam and 





Together with a 
Hand-Power oe. W * "meg 


“IN OPERATION, 


F. W. REYNOLDS: & C0.’S, 
ACORN WORKS, 


8.E. 
Minis Tare unr Wal of Bsns Ble) 


